








Mothers 


After play. see that 
the hands, face and 
i bare knees of your 
j children are anti- 
j septically cleansed by 
the rich,creamy lather 
of Lifebuoy which 
combats the germs 
ever present in dirt. 
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The terrible menace of dust 


Dust is not soil—not honest dirt or of the most widely used soaps in the 





. t 
sun-purified sand of beaches. world ? 
Dust is the carrier of contagion Lifebuoy, first of all, is pure s fine 
millions of invisible enemies to health. bland as any soap ever made. It is g 
It is this terribly dangerous dust that fully soothing t» the skin. Its crean 


comes in contact with the faces and hands ™ holesome lather comes trom 


oe 
of your children, that is ground into nourishing and easy fathering Os. Th 
their little bare knees, that is clogging the = MOC 4 trove Of Tree alkalt. 





pores of their bodies and causing every Litebuoy is a perfect baby soap —a 
tiny scratch and abrasion to become a wonderful restorer of complexions to clear 
focus of infection. glowing health. 
= The protective element ot teb 
Mothers are Health Doctors tae ta ty seis Litebuoy is 
indicated by the wholesome antiseptic 


Is it any wonder that you mothers 
you home health doctors—ftear dirt and 


odour. 


You quickly come to like 





insist upon your children washing when- hick ee at 
1 Whi 1 Vani re if ‘ W seco! Ss, lea I 
ever they have been in contact with el k } Me" 1a k 7 nds, leaving 
1 =6SKIN coOuorized. he yroftection 
dirty things? —— € | : 


: remains. 

It is inevitable that you should recognise 
the need of a soap which really combats Lifebuoy will protect 
these lurking dangers ot dust. 


. Daily regular use of Lifebuoy will prot 
Children need greater protection than ly regular use of I AOy Will protect 


y entire family. It will keen n 
is afforded by ordinary soap. They need iy sieapichablaninae: I , _ ths 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. Se ee ee 

soft, smooth, pur fied and sweet 
“ It ( ombats Buy several « ikes and put one wherever 
Dangerous Dirt hands are wW ished. 

What is Litebuoy See how quickly your husband and 

Soap?) Wherein does children come to prize Lifebuoy for its 

it differ from common copious stimulating lather. Lever Brothers 


soap?) Why is it one Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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A credit to your wonderful Foods’ 


writes the mother of this splendid ‘Allenburys’ Baby “At birth he 
weighed only just 7 Ibs. and when three days old we gave him his first 
bottle of ‘Allenburys. At the age of six months he weighed 244 lbs. 
and had five teeth Since then he has been gaining rapidly and is as 
strong as he is big. hs flesh 1s as hard as iron. He is nicknamed 
‘Bronco “ This 1s just another example from the thousands of letters 
we have received from the mothers of fine children reared by the 





Progressive System of Infant & Feeding 


which provides a graduated series of foods specially adapted to baby’s needs 
throughout every stage of his development. These foods, unique in 
character, are specially manufactured for infant feeding and are quite 
distinct from ordinary dned milks. To-day, more than ever, the ‘Allenburys’ 
Progressive System .of Infant Feeding is recognised io be supreme. 


MILK FOOD No.1 MILK FOOD No.2 MALTED FOOD No. 3 


Birth to 3 months. 3 to 6 months 6 months and onwards, 


On receipt of this coupon or a postcard Allen & Hanburys Ltd. will 
Free Offer : 


send you, free of all charge, a }-lb. trial sample of Food and a copy of 

their 120 page booklet ‘Infant Feeding and Management, 4 

which gives full particulars regarding the use of the Foods, and much \ 
other information valuable to mothers. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.c3 (@ 


Pos . 
tAis 
Coupon 


7 
oday 












will be pleased to receive, free of all charge, a 4 Ib. sample of 
Food, and a copy of * Infant Feeding and Management 
Lhe Qu 


Her baby’s age 18.......sse00e ncccecnescssees Fev 











































Hair Discipline 


We know that discipline means 
“ subjection to ordet improve 
ment.” “That is what Anzora 


means too. Improvement to your 


appearance and subjection to the 


most unruly hair. 


Refuse all Substitutes 


A\n ora C1 1 I tT k 

Viola for dry scaly S 1/6 2/6 
(double quantit I 1 1} 

Chemust t etc 
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CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
One od. ball and a damp cloth will clean 
a large Carpet. Sample 2d. Stamp. 

F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 

9 Albany Works Bath. 


FOR MOTORING 
WIND.RAIN 
OR SHINE 


af Yindermere’ 
rein 0 Vveul 


SAMPLE Rey ary * post FREE 
W. LAKE LTD., 
hu. & 7, Q, REOCROSS ST., LONDON, E c.1 






























For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I-26 & 46 





RHEUMATIS™ 


Cured Quickly & Effectively 





as t Rheuma 

A few AU} \ ¢ 

nd I ' x day 

URACE “is 3 “‘‘~ 
QUICKLY. 13 3 ) 1 i 
I rs, and all ¢ 

rater Dept * i S t, 1 Lam 

13, 3- | GET 
& 5- | THEM 
per box | _& BEETS NOW 
ae  GURE RHEUMATISM *------ 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 





muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Norwells bring satisfaction 


How to buy footwear that fits, that has distinction, that can ke relied upon to wear 
well, and yet pay less than the high prices demanded in the shops for the best shoes 


is a problem that Norwell’s postal system completely solves. By writing direct to 
Norwells you receive the best shoes Perth can produce at far lower prices than those 
asked for by the retailers. Norwells are footwear manufacturers of the highest 


standing, and sell direct to you at factory prices. 


When ordering, send pencil 
9 outline of stockinged foot 
obtained by running pencil 
around foot resting lightly 
on paper—perfect fit assured 


GUARANTEE— 



















Money refunded 
arth oo Car ~~ _ be 
least 

Direct from Scotland. pT iy 
















21/- 
A_ charming shoe, 
fashionably cut from 
either Black Box POST FREE. 
Calf, Brown Willow -— . 
Calf, Grey or Nigger Lady’s ‘‘ Dunalastair.”’ 
Suede. Delightfully Stvle G. 14. 


- A most attractiv 
soft and flexible. Om ativertre see, 


fully brogued in a new design of 
, ons “ 4 
om} pond a poy, od punching. Supplied in Black Box 
haem cuneeas Bade Calf, Brown Willow Calf, Grey and 
st lasts. =» a 
cow Suéde. Sizes and half sizes. 


POST FREE. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


= 2 a wont wat 
A single shoe or boot is gladly mentioning “ The Quiver” to :— i 
sent on approval to any address NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, LTD. man = 
in Gt, Britain on receipt of 9d. on ae 


Foreig. orders receive special 
attencion ; postage abroad extra 





ps sages gg Mice sean 27, St. John’s Building, Perth, Scotland. “eae 


boot, 


DIABETES ay 


Su ufferers from Diabetes searching for a palatable, 

we lvaried diet will find it in Cheltine Foods. They 
ighly nutritious and graded. No. 1 (for mild 

cases), No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet’ 

(for extreme cases). Particulars post free, or with 

amples to cover postage, etc., 1/- from the 


Cheitine Foods Co., 13 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham. 























this brush 

sterilized 
ya 

Certified 


Process 








Thousands of — 
ufferers fr | 
ASTHMA and LONG SERVICE. 


BRONCHITIS 
have received instant 
relief by using Vapo- 
Cresolene. A household . 

remedy avoiding drugs, Cresolene is 
vaporized at the bedside during the night. 
It has become in the past forty years the | 
most widely used remedy for influenza, 
coughs, colds and spasmodic croup. PRICE 





Your Dealer will show you the 


4 
Gescriptive booklet No. C51 to: 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., SHAVING BRUSH 


Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 @1 Uemak Safety Razor Co., Kingsway, London. 


























dust Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 
in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 


“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 

























Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/-. extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
“ Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 





























SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 


are as good as the overalls of the same name | 
Sound fabric, careful make, special finish 
and soft texture ensure both lasting wear 
and permanent satisfaction. 
Ask for Hercules Sheets and Pillow Cases— 
obtainable through the leading drapers 
Manufacturers : } 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
50 Piccadilly ————- MANCHESTER 


Wholesale and Shipping only supplied. | 
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Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAT plenty of good, nourish: 

ing bread. 3ut Jet it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
*germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 
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‘HELD’ 


In Quality, in Finish, in Delicacy of Aroma 
Play er’s Navy Cut Cigarettes have no equal. 


For nearly fifty years the ever- 
growing favour of Cigarette 
Smokers has been ‘held’ by 
Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes. 


ON MONMMMMOTMOTOTF 
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It must be Player’s 
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Physicians Remedy 


Made 


in powder 


thenI certainly recommend } 


C@cpho 


§ 


and tablet form from the prescription 


of a well-known Harley Street specialist, “ Cephos” is the ~ 
physician’s standard cure for Influenza and colds. It 
cannot fail to give immediate relief from pain, and if 


taken as prescribed invigorates the whole nervous system. 


ephos””’ can be obtained in convenient tabl 
from Boots, Taylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 1/3 & 3/- per 
box, or post free per return post from Cernos, 


SIMPLE FREE ON 


et or powder form 


Ltp., 


APPLICATION. 


BLACKBURN 




































"a <> Healthy Women 


especially Nurses 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, an 

the “* Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says So While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 


(7 pair Tes? 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
<> I from20 to30. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 


Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 
|| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
| No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
, No lacing at the back. 
ee Poo B srense oy ge drill of finest 

pe: |, detacha! washing p en. 
it LA Weed at the sides with clastic Lacing to expand freely when 


Ie is ‘Atted Sith adjastable shouider-straps 
at has a short (9-in.) busk in front which oman - 
ais ah peer at the top & bottom with no: 
It can be ay washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
ite alth ” Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
ycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to burt or 
Singers and Actresses will nnd wonderful assistance, as they 
m to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
house wives and those employed in occupations demandin; 
nent, appreciate the “Corset of Health” They yield freely to 
movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 
the most com/ortable Corsets ever worn, 


es > Fok ~~ 2URS TO-DAY, 





and Mothers, 


erfect sha 





constant 


. Morley House, 2628 
Melber’ Viaduct, London, 
vd. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY Sers.c* 
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The New Patent 


sou ND DISCS 


> Dearne 


as glasses are to the eyes, invis 
HEAR comfortable. Worn months wit 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. | 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portinnd St., LONDON, Wt. | 


THE 























DON’T LOOK OLD: 


But restore your grey and fads 
hairs to their natural colour 9 


LOCKYER’S ae HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the f 
days, thus securing a a 
thousands to retain their posit 


mer 
ved appearance, has 





2/- sold Everywhere. 2/- 

Lockyer's gives healt Hair and restores t atur 
colour. It cleanses the s« . and makes tl 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed air Restorer is prepared : 
Hair S; perv . 2 RK & Lt be rd 
atories, London, S.E.1, ic t btained direct fr , 
by post or from any chemists and stores through t the w 











SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotio: 





1 quickly rex 

a clear complexion The slig 
plangion, dishguriny blot “te < 
plying SULPHOLINE, whi 





h rende 





kin spotless, s 








supple, comiortabie. For 42 years it has been the! 
Eruptions Psoriasis | Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 

Sulpholine |s prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J : 

aco. . Ltd., 22 Bedford Laboratories, Lor + hg S.B.1, an nd ss 


i bottles at Band ¥-, it can be obt 


ained direct from them 
by post eo from any Chemists and Si 


ut the world 





mes through 
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FLUXITE 
SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING, 





Solders it up 

(No job so light). 

On with the cooking — 
Bravo for FLUXITE! 


Tommy, the cook, 
Jolly old soul, 

Knows what to do : 
If pot wears a hole. : 


HEREVER soldering is done, 
you will find that famous round 


green tin of Fluxite. Soldering would 


be a horrid task—zéin_ fact, almost 
impossible, without its valuable 
assistance. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. Y 
A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 


show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
years in constant use. It contains a special 
“small-space”” Soldering Iron with non heating 
handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
solder, etc., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington Street, London, S.E.16. 








ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 





















IN PERFECT | 
HARMONY 


with the glory that sur 
rounds the masterpieces 
of Literature, the OX 
FORD Sectional Book 
case is a_ profoundly 
practical piece of furni- 
ture and a_ beautiful 
addition to every home, 
great and small. 
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Ingenious, yet simple, 
and practically in 
visible is the method 
of joining the stacks, 
which at all stages 
of growth present a 
faultless “ finished” 
appearance. 

















shown at Il embley, Ideal 
nes andoise ith w/10ms. 
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Handsome _ Illustra- 
| 











ted Catalogue FREE 


Wm. BAKER& Co. 


Library Specialists, L10., 
OXFORD. 
London A gents: DulauS 
Co.,Ltd.,34-6,Margaret 
| St.,CavendishSquare,W. 


& lai 4% 
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WOOD BROS. 


J y 
ae 
WEAR. 















(As supplied to Royalty and Society.) Lt 
TAILORED TO MEASURE, $) 
omfcrt, style, normal appearance are all gua 
tee wit Wood Kros,, Ltd., famous } 
Wea Fvery waist band ed with ir 
f-adjusting MAITURNUS band (Regd 
ensures correct hang of the garment. 


Write for catalogve of « is to Manageress 

Prices: Skirts from A4@/11, ¢ Frocks irom 66/6, 

Costumes trom 63/e. Accouchement Sets trom 

1@ 11, Maternity Belts, 12/6, Complete Layettes ) 

trom 365/e, Maternity Corsets from 8/11. Full 

satisfaction or money refanded. Wood Bros at 

also supply everything for Baby from Birth 

WOO” BROS., Ltd. (Maternity Wear Specialists, The Autoinett> 
17 St. Mary's Street, ~"anchester. from 55 6 


(The Original Inventors 0f Maternity Wear.) Q 


















We know you will like the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance That's why we offer to send 
you one on Trial, 


280,000 people have proved its worth, and 
950 Doctors recommend it. 


Full particulars free. Write to-day 


Brooks Appliance Co.Ltd 
(i553 J), 8O.Chancery Lane 

London se 

Ww.C.2 




















Perfect Feeding :is | 
a Baby’s Birthright | 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk | 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby 50 
charming—all these results give mothers perfect 








Baby Win confidence in 


ne of Bristol. 


ellirys Food 


: Samples and descriptive book 


let sent post free on receipt Mellin’s l’ood is the food with a record > its 
of 6d. in stam} Particulars . : 2 
of a unique “Progress. Book” reputation is the result of universal experience 
: also sent. ; 
: MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD. : ot doctors, nurses and mothers. 


LONDON, S.E.15. 




















The Eighteenpenny Edition 
of the Novels of 


Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


A series of daintily bound pocket 
volumes with three-colour jackets and 
specially designed end papers. Also 
available in lambskin, with gilt backs, 
at 3/6 net each. 





Each : Treasure Island 
rl / 6 . : Catriona Kidnapped 
“Island Nights’ Entertainments | 
weal | The Master of Ballantrae | 
London = _ The Black Arrow The Wrecker 
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The World's Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 





sence ak 
‘ Ripe Fruit. Ju uices 





in 


Bath SoBe 


Medicates and oxygenates the water 


Quickly —Efficiently—Saf ely 


and as nothing else can. 


Get rid of your foot tortures and st stay yy id of them. 
Corns, callouses, swelling, aching, tenderness, etc., 
cannot survive the effects of water containing Reudel 
Bath Saltrates. Rest your feet in this to-night. It 
never fails, and stands absolutely in a class by itself, 
although many imitators have made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to reproduce this truly remarkable formula. 

The highest authorities declare Reudel Bath 
Saltrates to be the nearest approach to perfection 
that it is humanly possible for modern science 
to produce in a therapeutic agent of its kind, 
regardless of production cost or selling price. 

Many millions of packets have been sold during the 
past fifteen years, and each one has always contained 
an unqualified money-back guarantee. “You cannot 
possibly assume the slightest risk if you insist upon 
getting the genuine R EUDEL Bath SalTRATES. 
All chemists have this in packets of convenient sizes and at 
low prices, Ask your own chemist what users say about it. 


























For 





Sole Makers: G. F. 


utton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 


For 
Cc —— Paintwork 














President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &£.2, 


which deals with lar ger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot, Lorn WM. CECIr, C.V.O. T.GLENTON-KBRR, Sec 





\No Linen disappears if marked with 
JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


REMAINS BLACK—uNDdER ALL C:RCUMSTANCES, 
REQUIRES NO HEATING. 


Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 64. & 1s. 
Used in the Roya! Households. 
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STANOS WASHING, 















painlessly removed. Why not writet 


can do all that we claim, we do not : to 1p this treat 
How To OBTAIN INFORMATION. OF THIS NEW METHOD 


HAIR ON Tee. on 


Removed by a painless method. 
Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growt! 


ey rmyty Booklet sent Free. 
how to remove these has caused much 





anxiety to ladies who study their pers ae appe: yainful process of 
Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and gged, and hence 
other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, epilate ry, which 
only burns off the hair, and often burns the skin, a method which 
entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can packs wigan Seine 
by a new method which cannot possibly harn kin. It is so sure that it Is jus 
matter of days, an * the hair h as gone > for ever, leaving clear skin. here is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. ou wi venience, All you have 1 
be done in the priva acy of your own oom tmer w method ts worthy of y ur interest, We 
special y want th se sufferers w! ave tri t as, unless we can prove that we 








ust senc if name and e, to The Capillus Manufacturiog Go. ” 
339 Salmbe House, 128 ‘Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 4S ae ua will F ve 
scription of this simple and remarkat how e ¢ re superfluous h € tn 
very slight expense. The description » you FREI pe t | Le prepa gre 1 you 
hould have no hesitation in writing. Y Teake a ghted to lear w ca and surely superfluous hair can 
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@ Safety Razor 


MINUTE TO STROP 
MOMENT TO CLEAN 





KEEN AS A CLEMAK at +) ae =) 8) Everywhere 











Klee ff" U niform Edition of the novels of 
CLEANS YOUR GAS MAX 
STOVE. 


soa serwee ss | PEMBERTON 


rr ¢ KER CLEA 



































Jetty 1 remoy Beautifully printed ind tastefully bound 
\ th ‘ gre “| from this uniform series makes a_ delightful 
ne a si . aa oe ze library edition at a rem irkably low 1 
cipal G Comy /6 each net 
ied ate The Tron Pirate. The Sea Wolv 
The Giant’s Gate. Captain Blach 
\) iE, post free, from Red A »? h indred Davs 
The KLEENOFF CO. Dept.s 1 Mom. TI Hu idred Day 
33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London Th Impr snabli City. 
E.c.3 ’ 
Cassell’s 
: epee-PEACH'’S 
-  phapalauaeceaaacaaacaaaiaas t FREE:| CURTAINS 
- ° —wr ‘ 
Do you want an interesting, ' ve ‘~- WINDOW DRADERY Over 500 Iilustra 
charming and remunerative : hoon come. 
es | 
HOBBY? {| ES!) 
‘( ee ite for FREE BOOK showing larg est Selection 
' teal Home Decoration: 
Then write to us } = 8. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 
for particulars o/ , | ——— 
' 
“NIOVLA RT | WONDER-WORKER 
‘ i { \ 
} Post free ; Lasts a 
' anins on ' 
+ HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 4 " 
> t P , rect {r \ e ) y 
’ 27 Bathampton, Bath. ' tive work. ov direct from Wonder. 
bowmow ome eo owe ew oe eee oe oo oes or~ ed fappers. post tree re nes 
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ge y Ld EALTH abounds in every 
foo 


jar of Extract of Malt with 
Cod Liver Oil specially 
prepared by Boots The Chemists. 
It is rich in the vitamines essen- 
tial to the promotion of good 
health and a sound constitution, 
and is especially good for growing 
children. Approved and recom- 
mended bythe medical profession. 


'’~ EXTRACT OF MALT 
| WITH COD LIVER OIL 


7 The Perfect Triple Vitamine Food. 





/ | afta, 1/10 
a 3/6 | 


PER JAR. : 
wi EE Orne! ge 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
MUTT TTI 


Specially prepared and sold by 














Boots Pure Drug Co. Limited 
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The Grab-Bag Month. Story At War with Monotony. The 
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HOME-MAKERS’ NUMBER 


So great was the suecess of our Home-Makers’ Numbers in 
previous years that [ have decided once again to devote one 


Number more or less completely to the interests of the Home. 


My Home-Makers’ Number, to be issued next month. wiil 
deal. among other matters, with the question, ~“ Need Cheap 
Houses be Ugly 2”: the best way of preparing for and carrying 


out Spring Cleaning. and the Furnishing of a Small House. 


There will be numerous photographs of house interiors and 


labour-saving contrivances. and the whole 
=) 


Number should be of permanent value to 1). Fate. 


the Home Maker and Home Lover. 
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4 THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Cuts short attacks of 

} SPASMS 

COUGHS, COLDS, #3: 

R 9 9 _- PALPITATION, 

J 

+ [INFLUENZA 

} Acts like a charm in 

5 

1 ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DIARRHCEA, 

, COLIC, 

| A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, fd other bowel 

} TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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PHOSFERINE Wonderful for 
INFLUENZA 


Whole 
Family 
Benefits 


880 











Mrs. Kelly, of 15, Fordyce 
Road, S.E., writes :— 











“6ET was during an epidemic of influenza and very bad winter colds that I first 
5 | ; 


proved what a wonderful remedy and energiser Phosferine is. Myself and 





have more than our 


share of illnesses. Someone suggested that I should give Phosferine a trial and | 


seemed unfortunate, and somehow we seemed to 


!to do so. ‘The result was far better than I had even hoped for. A decided 
improvement started at once and every member of the family benefited, for there 
was a marked difference in’ better digestion, better sleep and better nerves. 
Phosferine has certainly given us the necessary stamina to resist the maladies that 
before we seemed to catch so easily. The winter has now no fears for us, for 
we know that Phosferine is a safeguard and we are never without it in the house.” 
(October 21st, 1924.) 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 

new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 
Influenza Exhaustion * Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Nervous Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anemia Ileadache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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DRLPED SOLED 
FOOTWE AR 


in all styl ind f 
women cael children, is obta 
able from all | i footwear 
stores, includi: ill branch i 
Dolcis Shoe Co. 
Upsons, Ltd 


High Life Shoe Co 

W. Abbott & Sons, Ltd 
Lilley & Skinner, Ltd. 
Lennards, Ltd. 

Crick & Co 

Jacksons, Ltd 
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NIIOK quality is determined by the Neither smart 

Jdesign nor shapely last, nor clever workmanship, nor skilful 
stitching can make a worth-while shoe if the sole leather is 

of doubtful durability, of questionable waterproofness. 
Sole leather of dependable quality is not common, since leather 
is a natural product, but there is one leather, produced from 4 
careful selection of the finest obtainable hides, tanned by 
special process, which is ever consistent—* Dri-ped,” the famous 
super-leather for soles. 

Vhis leather is 


guaranteed waterproof ; guaranteed to give 
double wear. It ensures greater foot comfort. freedom from 
wet-feet chills. It helps shoes to retain their style longer. 

Many leading footwear manufacturers have selected “ Dri-ped , 
for leading ranges of men’ s, women’s, and children’s footwear. 


CAUTION, /f soles are stamped 
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Industry 


Men of letters are all very well 
in their way, but the world is 
dependent on Industry. 


Thank God for work: it not 
only sustains a man’s life, it 
sharpens his intellect, braces 
his soul, stimulates him in 
moods of slackness, solaces him 
in the hour of grief. 


Never complain that you 
have to earn your living by 
hard toil. Thank God _ for 
work—it is one of His greatest 
blessings. 
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‘He looked at her queerly, a searching, testing look, paused 
as if to say more, thought better of it, and passed on “'—p. 320 
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lhe Grab-Bag Month 


NORMA PATTERSON 


STORM that swept a home-going city 

like pieces of paper into taxis and 

street cars, plastered Martha Darnell 
against the wall of her apartment house and 
then shot her unceremoniously through the 
door. 

“Whew! [ma stght,” she gasped, stand 
ing before her bedroom mirror and noting 
that her usual tailored trimness had _ got 
onsiderably disturbed. 

The sound of her voice brought Jerry from 
the kitchen, dryine her hands on a towel 
“T thought I heard you talking,” said Jerry 
suspic iously. It Was an est iblished law that 
none of the sisters should bring company 
home on Monday. 

“Girls come?” asked Martha, sending a 
shower of drops from a mannish sport hat 
that no storm could intimidate. 

“No, they haven't. It’s pretty awful out 
side, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps someone will pick them up,” 
answered Martha hopefully, thinking, as 
before the blaze : 


we T1ited a shoe Ol¢ ul 





that nobody had a right to look as tired as 
Jerry did, or to w air of continually 


hurryi at the heels of exacting dutie 





The door opened behind them, and Julia 


crept into the room She slung a wet com 


position book, filled with loose papers, in 
one corner and a wet purse 1n another. 
“Ruined!” she raved. “Every last thine 
I've got.” 


Julia’s vol ( had an irritable « ds 2 and she 


moved in nervous jerks, for ever out. of 
anothe :. \ 


second sharp remark was cut short bv a 


patience about one thine or 


spasm of sneezir Phere,” she announced 
tr . 1] 


fically, “another bad cold 


looks Julia had just 7] 


ng siege. Jerry hurried after dry thin: 
“Don't \ uu dare take the flu, Ju ia! 
on 
Where were vour rub ” 

‘T left them in the oak-room and some 
body took then 


Julia should have heen pretty. She was 


Martha and Jerry exchaneed9 alarmed 
itled through one 


dainty and slim, and she had an exquisite 
chin and long, dark lashes to contrast with 
her blonde hair. But her face was colour 
less and discontented, and her eyes had that 
little expression of watching to pounce on 


Julia was beginning to look like a 


things, 
harassed school teacher. 

Martha’s lips tightened, and she turned her 
bac k so she could not see het sisters pine he d 
blue face. Jerry spread the wet clothes 
before the fire, then the smell of so 1ething 
burning sent her flying to the kitchen. Julia 


Martha, 


disappeared into the baihroom. 


now in a warm negligee, went to the win 
dow. Already night had fallen. The light 
on the corne! showed the 


streets running 
vers, What could be f 


She eTew hopeful at the sound of steps on 


keeping He ens 
the stair, but they passed. 
Jerry called. “Everything’s ready. What 
do you suppose is keeping Hele 
‘It’s not so late as it looks, 


said Martha 


briskly, peering into the dark. “She'll be 
here by the time you get dinner on 

Julia had emerged and stood shaking out 
her wet hair “T think she might be con 


siderate enough to get in before dark. She 
knows how we worry 
“Whor” 


brisk step and a little shiver. She slid out 


asked Helen, coming in wit 


of her coat “T believe that coat’s made of 
blotting paper” feeling her drippin eor 

, 
ette stecve,. 


‘If you wt/l dress that vay, 





Julia. “What made vou so late 

Helen took out her handkerchief and care- 
fully wiped off her neat black pum} Every 
peck of powder had been washed f1 het 
nose, and it was shinv and adorable Her 
heek wert ed ¢ ¢ ils. 
and the fire ¢ i with 
diamond 

I ypped to look in the h vindovy 

he ( presently 

S€ hed t m shoh we ars ! 

Martha, pt pted by sometl Qo on 
Helen's face nt Julia a warning elance 
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Then she asked gently, “Didn't you have 
your umbrella, dear?” 

Helen laughed. “It broke. Just as | 
stepped into the street it went to pieces. 


wasn't a thread of it left to get 
You should have seen the way 


people laughed. 


There 
under. 


Jerry had got dinner ready. “Come along 
Don't bother to change.” 


lounging 


while it’s hot. 
They came in a procession of 
a thin, silky 
Julia com- 


robes, Helen slipping into hers 

way to the table. 
“I don't see 
every night,” 


thing—on the 


plained about the dinner. why 


we have to have sausage she 


said fretful 


Stricken with remorse, Jerry explained. 
‘Il was so busy. It’s wash day, and I for 
zot to order till it was too late, and I 
couldn't go out in the storm. I just man 


aged with what was in the house.” 


Thev lapsed into silence. The smell of 


wet leather and steaming clothes filled the 
little flat. The storm beat a weary tattoo 
with a loose shutter Julia’s cold was en 
established horror by now. She tasted 


things and pushed her plate back, her mind 
hard tasks, the 


mark, her threatened in- 


on to-morrow’s stack of 


papers she must 
fluenza. 


“It'll be 


vou could see the 


and if 
wav the children track in 


pouring in the morning; 
mud! The ink on those spelling papers 
ran, and I'll have to give the wretched test 
all over 

“ Good 


into it everlastingly?” 


again 
use of 
Helen 


the 
cried 


what’s 


s, Julia, 


heaven 
going 
impatiently. 

“There isn't 
I’ve taught seven vears, and 
got for it I’m as ragged as 


started. I 


That's the trouble. 
what have I 

the day I 
wouldn't mind if I had a little 
fun and then, but I 
seventy as twenty-seven I 


any use. 


well be 


life’ 


now might as 
te ll you 
not worth livin: 
Most of Julia’s day 

outburst, and it took all 
and all of Helen's 
keep the little craft on an even keel. Te 
Helen sudden 
harder to get the chance 


with such an 
of Martha’s tact 


bubbling good humour to 


( nade d 


night, however, 
heat. ‘It’s a lot 
and 


spoke with 


° and 
The three deliberateiy 
forks and stared at 
“T hadn't meant to say 


it, because, as 


laid down. their 
her. 
anything about 


what's the use 


But Jin » Wil was in the shop again to 
day He asked me 1 o to the Count: 
Club dance with him Friday night 


There was a speechless interval while the 





force of this sank into three impress 
brains. Then they all shouted at on e, 
‘Vou didn't refuse him?” 
Helen's eves flashed, making het 
Julia. 
“What would I wea this kimono?” 
Sut we could have fixe thir 
wailed Jerry, who vuuld twist and turn 
dress, and do wonders vith a littl {1 
ribbon. 
‘Something’ wouldn't do I 
have him ashamed of me That would be - 
million times worse than not going. Ar 
it would take a lot more than a dress. | 


have to have an evening wrap and slipps 


and stockings.” (“ So, thought Martl ' 
“that was what kept her nding in 
storm gazing in shop win Phe 
no use fussing about it, but . he'll ne 
ask me again.” With a quick move 
pushed back her chair and left the roo 
The others, tarin miserably aft 
knew that it was so li Wilsey was 
sidered the nicest boy in town It 
that his people were rich or tl 
owned the finest home on M Hi i 
Jim himself. He had met Helen a 
while before in the 1 tore whe! 
ais played over” new pu 
Che proprietor of the store had inti 
them. Jim had dropped in twice su 
to talk over musi But 
time he had sked an Iy¢ 
Suddenly Jerry’s head witt 
among the cups. 
Martha jumped up in \\ 
Jerry!” 
“There are so many hard thi 
Jerry. ‘Every day vor et your. heart 3 
broken all over again 
Julia sniffed and Marth put an 
about Jerry's shoulders, het es t ble 
they rested on the curve of |e ne 
Jerry began drying | t 
don't know what's \ 
I’m not crving about Helen 
about myself I think it ecause 
stay wet so mu 
‘ll wash up to-n ir 
Julia, hustling het | way ina 
and rising with brisk e1 
“You won't I'm 5 
began clearing the table with swift, ex 
need hand Th | 


{ 

between them, 

winging do 

Martha started 
her head, 


‘It won't do to have |e 
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Helen is young and Julia high-strung, but 
Jerry...” 

Martha’s mind went back to the time when 
four little girls, left orphans and scattered 
among four different 
had planned, on brief epochal visits with 
each other, “collect” when 
they grew up and could earn their own liv- 
ing. As the first this direction, 
Martha, fourteen years ago, had returned to 


relatives in towns, 


to themselves 


step in 
the city where her parents had lived and 
had secured a position with a big cotton 
manufacturer. Ry the time Julia had finished 
high school, Martha had saved enough to 


send her to college, and later she secured a 
post as school mistress. Helen had a fair 
musical education, and she, too, in time 


secured employment at a music publisher’s. 
Jerry agreed to keep house for them, and 
“collected” . 


How wonderful 


their 
had 


here they were 


dream come true. it 


seemed ! 


One day Martha had taken them out and 


showed them the old Darnell home where 
their parents had lived. She was the only 
me who had a distinct memory of. it. 
“Grandfather built it when father was a 
bov. He had the stone cut in his own 
quarry. I remember mother working among 
the ‘flowers, and how they were banked in 
gorgeous colours against that back wall. 


Father rode a shiny black horse, and mother 


and | 


used to walk down to the big gate 
nder—there weren't any houses around 
ere then—and wait for him. I can heat 


his horse’s feet yet coming down the road.” 

“T wonder who owns the place now,” said 
Helen, feeling as if it belonged to them, no 
matter who held the deed to at. 


Little, unpractical Jerry said wistfully : 
“T wish we could buy it.” 

Julia, feeling very rich with a small sav- 
ings bank account started, said, “There's 
0 reason why we shouldn't own a home. 
We're making enough between us. Suppose 
vou speak to your chief about it, Martha. 
Just ask who owns it There’s no harm 
asking,” 
; She did ask him the very next day when 
Ne paused for a moment at her desk. 
Martha had worked up in the business now; 


ue had been there ten yvears. 
screwed up his 


Mr. Rucker 


harp blue eves reflectively. 


He was small and bald, and his eyelashes 
re so near the colour of his skin that his 
face seemed unsheltered and out of doors ; 
but Mr. Rucker’s expression triumphed 
randly over this. 
“That would be Este’s place,” he de 
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cided from her description. 
Holcolm agents. 





“Stern and 
Thinking of buying it?” 
His eyes twinkled the least bit. 

“Now you're laughing at me. Ot course 
I haven’t a chance of buying it. We had 
a curiosity to know who owns it now. My 
grandfather built it. We four girls were 
born there.” 

His eyes lost their twinkle, grew serious. 
“Ah, yes. It’s a fine old place, Miss Dar- 


nell.” 
Nevertheless, Martha went to see the 
agent. She reported the results to the girls 


that night while the steak chilled and the 
spoilt. “It’s part of an 
estate now, and there are a number of heirs. 
The place is leased for four years, and at 
the expiration of the lease they mean to 
sell. I 


terms 


potatoes were 


best 
it, and he said 
£1,200 cash and the remainder in arnual 
payments. 


asked him what were the very 
he could make on 
She leaned forward, her voice 
shaking and her words tumbling over them- 
in ae could save 
£300 a year, by the end of the fourth year 
we'd have that £1,200 and the Darnell home 
It would mean constant sacrifice, but 
Shall we do it?” 

The vell that went up rattled the dishes, 
and must have made quite a jolly little echo 
in the street below. 


selves excitement. we 


bac x. 


it’s possible. 


“That's what I thought,” said Martha. 
“And so I just told him on the spot 
we'd take it and it’s all settled. Girls, 
father’s home belongs to us again. I think 


they'd be proud.” 
They held 
the dining-table and dancing. 


a celebration, pushing back 
Already they 


felt that they were in the ballroom. Hand- 
some, engaging partners sprang up from 
nowhere. Martha, the dignified, flirted 


openly with the dashing teapot, while Julia 
and Helen waged a battle over Mr. Broom, 
and timid little Jerry held hands in the 
with a devoted admirer whom she 
addressed as Viscount Air. 

Martha, sitting alone in the dining-room, 
smiled sadly at the memory. How easy the 
thought of saving had been, how hard the 
realitv! In the of daily privation, 
how quick they to sight of the 
Little plea- 
sures and comforts, good shows and con- 
the kind of all had 
been swept into the sacrifice. Three and a 
the last few months almost 


cornet 


face 
were lose 
thing they were working for! 
clothes, 


certs, right 


half vears of it 


unbearable. Martha’s daily thought was, 
“Tf they can just hold out a little longer!” 
She went without lunches, saved car fares, 
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her gloves, and 1 soled 


darned 
| Oa ery 
of that 


half-crown counted. 


money saved. 


She rose and went to the kitchen, 
expression on her face. 
“If vou girls are willing for | 


\ 
draw the money from the bank an 
I 


dre s an a she si 


’ 


Julia with 
with 


ucht of 


They stood petrified, 
halt lf, Jerry 


the 
ioney had never 


Then Julia shot het plate 


shelf and Jerry dropped her mop 
sink 
Let me tell her,” begged Julia 
She called through the keyhole of 


ened room. Helen, we've 


thing Her voice sang out 
‘You're to draw the ney from t 
and eet what vou need.” 
“Didn't I tell ou ld ref ed?” 
‘You would: phone him 
“Certainly not 
“Oh, well,” sighed Julia back in 


chen, “it would ist an awful 


} 
Martha nodded, much relieved. 


he 
They had £1,1c0 


decide 


r shoes 


«lt que Cl 


lelen = to 


d buy a 


a pirate 


het dish 
touching 


ent red thei 


on to the 
into the 

] | 

1 datk 

d som 


happily 
he 


bank 


the kit 


} 


ot 
\tter 


we get 1n suse well trv to make up 
to her for it. 

The next day Ma vs phone rang and 
Helen's voice ame in a secretive wh sper 
“Martha, did you mean it about the 
dress = 

“Ves, we meant 

Somethin leapt to Martha across the 
wire re came back,” said Helen ex 
iltantly <$go 

‘| can ly eve Tr ! elf 

lielen, in sil v white, with silver D 
pers and a shining band through her lovely 

d hair, looked like fairy She picked 
up her tlower they had come in a won 
derful) box that afternoon—and Martha 
dropped the soft-blue rey wrap ove! the 
1 ilk white shoulders T hey all rasped 


Julia was the first to speak. 
looking like 
I b ak t ] tep 


Will To ott 


pumpkin on the troke of 


i wonder! | uu o do tl 
ind I h pe J h ( nobor 
ly ! | int explain why, 
i curious feeling th to-night 


\tt 


turning point in our live 


( ing t ird her finery, “th 
ever be dull or tiresome again 


askes 


that!” 
1 Helen, 
m to i 
(al 


er thi 


Ings anh 


WI 





that as the bell s n He's yme ! 
Heart, be still!” 
Martha hurrie« t ct r 
Wa a ist Pil ( larewe 
iutions, Helen’ ! 
nd the it he ¢ 


When the oth 


\N n themselve out niecture 

what Helen was dou tt ery nute, and 
who her partner was, al thin 

Vong im gel ai, I cl aSleeT " 
Martha lav awake t I n 

She could pret ‘ 1 

trangers, wearin at t ni pa 

dress. Would sh r ’ 
clothes had cost t M | ed Ji 
Wilsev. But he { t man 
attractive girls Perl ] at would neve 


She was stil awa i ter, 
she h ard Lie cl I | Cre wel I 
ices, happ 1 night Then He 
burst upon tl 
Wake p \ S I 
the light O I 
where to begin! 
Decide on Ju 
t ‘ tO b I hie 
“Well, then, I 1 | 
popular. Plen 
Ji mothe 
rie to her fi I » 
real ha ad, an 
houlders anc ( 
id, | It } ( ) 
Darn aa } 
just opened he 
Girl I belie ( , 
hus edt ( | ‘ i } 
She d ‘ ( 
lriend and C4 
hecome of the { S 
ill about 1 I 
i vod nigh 
out to the huntu et 
ind had ro { 
bri one t I 
you 
Julia went off int 
had to be | 
vhere } 
rh n ire 
ne 
Phe nich I 
certain uupre t 
no on an 
nd told the f 








= They all gasped. Julia was the first to speak. 
Imagine one of us looking like that !' 
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squeezed ourselves down to so little that 
we've almost squeezed out ovr real selves. 
Saving is all right—zxoble even—but we 
need a vacation from it. Let's make this 
next month a grab-bag month, each fellow 
get what he wants most and enjoy it, and 


think of ex 
Happiness 


And not 
j 


aays. 


oft it. 
pense for thirty whole 


see what come 


and—and things like that, which you've got 


to take while you have the chance.” She 
blushed and looked down. 
Martha spoke quickly, covering up the 


little tell-tale pause. 


“That's good advice, baby. I’m willing. 
Julia can go to-morrow and get what she 
needs for the week-end There you go 


shivering again.” 
“Oh, goodness,” groaned poor Julia. 
Martha smiled at Jerry, who, like a little 

quiet mouse, was taking it all in and say 


ing never a word. “What will you do with 


your vacation, Jerry: 
who 


They got a surprise then, for Jerry, 


never expressed a wish nor an ambition, 
knew exactly what to do with a vacation. 
‘A cook, Martha”’—with terrible earnestness 

“and a little money just a tiny little 


bit to do something I’ve had in mind.” 


“You shall have it. As for me”—Martha 
consulted the ceiling—“T think I'll get a 
new costume and some pretty blouses and a 


At the end of the month 
we'll a meeting and tally things up 
squarely. 


really good hat. 
hold 
face 


and the deficit Then we'll 


pitch in and work harder than ever.” 
sje 
iddle of 


Mr. 


have considered retiring for 


Tt 


Martha’s emplover, 


the month that 


Rucker, 


was near the 1 


said, “I 


This 


some time. 


is confidential, of course. My fortune’s 
made; I’m all alone in the world, and 


there’s no reason why 
to the grindstone any longer. 
of giving Drew a partnership 


[ should keep my nose 
I'm thinking 
and shift 


ing the others 1 | 


He looked at her yueerly, a searching, 
testing look, paused as if to say more, 
thought better of it, and passed on. Martha 
was trembling from head to foot. She was 
in line for the managership. If it came— 
well, the girls needn’t worry about their 


little spree. 

“Now don’t you be counting bridges be 
fore they hatch,” try 
to 


meant a thing, and vet he 


she cautioned herself, 


ing calm down “He may not have 


looked so fully 


funny Suppose, oh, just uppose, that a 
the end of the month she should have tl 


wonderful, unbelieval 
upon the 

And with her 
( louds she lo *ked up 


As soon as Martha saw |} 


ne 


others. 


something Was wri 

“ve 
place, Miss Darnell. The 
for 
and 
it 


come to see 


an immediate div 
I’m authorized to sel 
over at 
Martha 
head. 
“Tell 3 
] know how m 
ott 
£1,100 cash.” 


once 
) } 
looked 


just 


you what 


my commiss! 
If it were possibl 

sink farther, it 

had had the m: 

but the 

permit further 

childhood 


charity” 


sank I 
ne 
ing, annual | 
indebtedr 
spent in the 
‘on had 

sense of independen 


‘You 


couldn't P ys 


‘I'm awfully sé M 
I could. There's been 
settlement of the « 
urging me to wind things 

‘]t comes just at 
Mr. Holcomb We 
estment this mont 
happiness.” 

How long Martha s 
never knew By and by st! 
the building was empty 
come to the door three tit 
puzzled She rose. It w 

‘IT won't Oo right home 
till I get myself in h 
‘Father’s house gone. 
home gone “ The \ 
it up into apartments 
desecration to the yr 


Coming home at la 


street, the light in the 
thought, “I can't tell the 
it hard, and they're havin 


time. Let them enjoy the 
For Mrs. Wilsey had 

girls to her heart S] 

happy to mother Dx LD: 


She had none of het 


would ha e been 


but Jerry was t 

and Martha had n 
Jerry was strange 
t h she ke { 


pie si 


irprise to sprin 
. ] 
in alione int} 
aw Mr. Ho mb 
| kn W 
( 
about the Est 
he Ss h ea } 
I the pl ne 
Can | 1 K 
m and shook ] - 


, 
» week f 
f bor 
en wi 
nd besic 
if ¢ 
! a 
Darnell. I 
1 fe I 
T ri 
at 
fy port 
n 
1 
i ’ 
I An 
) r) 
tt ed 
{ he in 
er f 


et They 
ch a won 
( nce t 
iken the 
f ” \f 
il 


“She doesn’t look as though she’s present,” 
whispered Julia, half amused and half wor- 
ried as Jerry day dreamed through the 
room. 


Helen said, Nobody's 
ven considered whether or not she had any 


‘Let Jerry alone. 
{ 


personality. And she’s too retiring to push 


herself forward. There’s no telling what 
she may butterfly into. Look at us! ” 

The ‘change was amazing. They were 
waving their hair, getting ready for the 


Ss 


dance. Say what you please, loveliness is 
largely mental attitude, and no beauty doc 
tor on earth can cold-cream a splotchy mind 
into attractiveness. 

Martha, coming in with a heavy heart, 
turned away from their happy faces. “ Poot 
' [ll wait till after the dance to tell 


TITIS. 





them.” 

But day after day Martha put it off. And 
a week later the second blow fell. Brighton, 
Mr. Rucker’s private secretary, brought the 

“Have vou heard, Miss Darnell? The old 
s retiring and he’s taken Drew into 


an i 


partnership. Westcott has been made man 
ager.” 

Brigh 
gone on, little knowing the wreck 
he had left piled 
as just keved up 


It was all over as quickly as that. 
} 


} 
1aa 


ton 
ve of dreams and hopes 


about Martl “i 3 


1a’s office. 





to a new coat and a new hat,” she told her 
If sternly. “TIT wonder why he spoke to me 
though, when he didn’t mean to do 
thing for m¢ I’ve been here twice as 
long as Westcott. I’ve put my heart into 
work \nd it’s all appparently been 
sted effort.” 

Somehow through the remainder of that 
onth—a month of luxury and unstinted 
happiness for the others—Martha managed 
hide her trouble. It might not have 
been so easy, but the girls were occupied 
ith their own affan Phere was little 
bt in Martha’s mind that Jim Wilsey 

Was in Jove with Helen, and Julia was hay 
ng a gay time with three, Fletcher Kane the 
st desirable of them. Martha’s one hope 


“Perhaps by the end 
there'll be something to make 
I the house.” 


of the month 


up tol the loss 


She faced that final night 


like 


a person 
f ine the } 
MaCiINg the crack ot aoom 
* Girls,” she called, acation’s over to 
morrow, To-night we are to reckon 


going 





and decide where we stand.” It 
came over her for the first time that, after 
all, it didn’t matter how much thev had 


\ 


ent—there was nothing to save for. 
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THE GRAB-BAG MONTH 


Helen 
little 





Was removing hairpins with a 


preoccupied air. 
“[ know we sazd we'd go on back to hard 
at the of tl 


tack end le month, but—can 


we? 
‘It was the bargain,” 
her tersely. 


Martha reminded 
“Yes, 1 know, but I don’t believe I even 
can, because I’m engaged to Jim.” 
They smothered her in 
own golden hair. 
denly light, then 


hei 
Martha’s heart went sud 
Helen 


a shower of 
heavy again as 
said : 

“And just think—we'll be married in 


the 


very house that mother and father were mat 


ried in! Oh, I’m so proud. Mrs. Wilsey 
won't be ashamed of the wedding. Jim 


wanted to be married in June, but I put it 
off until October on that account.” 
Martha dropped her pencil and went down 


for it. A voice kept nudging het “ Now’s 
the time.” But when she came up she 
couldn’t. She turned to Julia suddenly. 


“Are you engaged too?’ 
“No, I’m not. But Mrs. Wilsey has asked 
me to spend the summer with her at the 


seashore, and the Kanes are coming.” Julia 
smiled. “TI anticipate pleasure.” 
“Julia, vou old dear,” cried Helen, hug- 


ging her. 
\s the 
hopes.” 


“Good luck to your anticipations. 


Say 


She thought of Jerry and whirled 
“Jerry, what have you had up you 
Out with it. We've 


negroes say, ‘I hopes you get your 


around, 


sleeve? almost died of 


suspense.” 


Jerry was trembling She 


produced a 
sheet of paper; she hadn't had it up her 
sleeve, she was sitting on it. “I—I—you’ll 
make fun of me, I know. But I wrote a 
little book just children stories—little bed- 


time tales that I’ve been thinking up as long 
I 


them 


can remember. 
and th 


me 
going to bring it out. 


I got a woman to type 
to publisher. He’s 
I had this letter three 


sent mM a 


aqdavs ago. 


Jedlam broke loose. 
Helen cried, “Miss Helen Darnell, siste 


of the famous author, Jerry Darnell, will 
be married on Wednesday evening from tl 
Darnell ancestral mansion to the— is 

Julia interrupted. “Miss /adza Darnell, 
sister of the famous Jerry Darnell and of 
Helen Darnell, soon to be the bride of the 
rich Jim Wilsey, from the family ancestral 
mansion, will spend the summer on _ the 
bounty of Mrs. Wilsey and all con- 
cerned ‘hopes she gets her hopes.’” 

It did Jerry a lot of good. Her plain 
little face shone. “I’ve always wanted to be 
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independent and earn my living like the 


rest of vou, and I've wanted to write. But 
1 was afraid you'd think it was wishy 
\ ishy 

Helen turned to Martha. “Now tor you, 


Miss W hat 


* Better get it over, 


Darne!l have vou to tell u 
: urged that voice. “It 
will be easier than later.” 

“ Nothing,” Martha. 

“Didn't your new costume and hat get you 
a thing 

“Not a 
what Aas happened 


now 
said 


Aren't 


in this 


satisfied with 


family 


thine. you 


all in on 


month, without expecting me to dig up 


surprises out of a prosaic old business life 


3ut when Jim and Fletcher Kane had 
taken the vounger girls off for a ride, and 
Jerry had gone “to write her publisher,’ 


little 


burden of het 


left out and worn 


Martha, feeling a 


with the secret which she had 


not been brave enough to share, wandered 


uut on the little balcony. 
There Wa an inae 


the 


ibable sor rethine in 
told that 
come \ 


air to-night 
Spring had 


winter was 


ove! sweetnes like 


violets and young grass blew up to her fro: 
the warm earth, and somewhere a plano 
slipped silver notes into the night. 

Martha had lived her life into the live 
of her sister and now that they had 


she 
in the world It came over her 
that caught at her throat, all she 


gathered other interests was all 
with a rush 


had missed 





of moonlight and laughter and lovins She 
sat down and laid het forehead against the 
cold iron railine Spring came hack to 


everyvtl ng, it seemed but for het there Was 


no spring 
Bel wa bel] 
her 


when she 


tinkled, 


It’s 


and Jerry came ] 0k 
Mr. Rucker, Martha 
Marth ‘ 


ing fot 
But 


plained, 





Let me tell him vou can't see 


It isn’t right to extend busine matte into 
he event 

Marth d, trving hard to conquer that 
ttle hurt feelin She had no cen her 





chief since Brighton's announcement. § 
had no heart to ilk th h No, 
better go It mav be portan He 
ing up active pa n ine 
abroad Perhap Ne ca it on 

Mr. Rucker met he th apol 
hoped he hadn't broken into het plan 
the evening There as somethin 
the winding up of his aft: that he 
to talk over with he Should the 


thev discussed it 


They rode in complete, envelopin 
Presently she . 
k.stes’ place to-nicht { ll n ohts! } 
from a distan 
lighted and vay St « rv the \ 
she let the yreat te a n he 
She would not look at it, and 
eves 
But she } ( ilme ! 
he ius¢ he 
turned in at the « e and 
just outside the I (nd } 
Rue ker was sa n 
‘You told 1 ' that it helance 
and vou wante: So [1 
ou 1 \ de il } f 
| e Wa ed ‘ 
ou were aly | 
neve! ha ( t 
been for that friet ‘ n 
It gave me th ’ 
ou for fourtee 
! e bef ( 
Instantly M 
ness life had be \ . 
sand little thir ‘ he é 
vears : his kindr | entlene 
tective intere | 
mi derst rc \\ i . 
part of he I | 
i len! Ha , | I n 
She neve 
She turne : 
1 framing } : 
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My Book- 
riendships 


By 


A.C.BENSON 


_ LLD., C.V.O. 


IMAGINE 
all other 


like 
somewhat 


that book-friendships, 
friendships, are 

fortuitous things, decidedly not made 
in Heaven! One would think that a book- 


lover would have so much more varied a 
choice of books at his disposal than a 
friend-lover would have of friends. Ordi- 


1 


nary human friendship is mu 
by time and 


1 conditioned 
y and dis- 
One would 


space, by proximity 
tance, by occupation and habits 
think it was not so with 
as Prospero could call Ariel to come flying 
to his feet out of the summer sky or speed- 


a book, but that 


ing out of the gnarled sea-wood, so could 

the book surely be summoned to one’s need. 
But no! Do not all know the 

treachery of mood one gets trom a 
which one loves, has 
and will 

behold ! it 


read a 


readers 
book 
dozen times 
again, and 
is not the book one wants at all 


revolts 


rea | a 


dozen times 


—the mind against it. Or in an 
other mood, a trivial and despicable book 
claims undivided attention, like the book 
Which Dr. Johnson pored over, held beneath 
the table-cloth, and could not be persuaded 
to let go. 


A New Book Every Night! 
\gain, in this emotional companionable 
regard, much depends upon the method 


f sha i . 

ra approach, Some people read a_ book 
del or sly 

— ly, no faster than they would read 
aloud. Some skirmish through it prestis 


Tl . . 
rhere is said to be 
who 


es a don at Cam 
bridge mathematical daily 
toil requires a book to st nd him to sleep 
However long it may be, he always finishes 
It within the hour, and he requires a new 
book every night. The Minotaur 
nothing to that! 


after his 


Was 


But ; 
ut on the Whole the rapid method is 
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Dr. A. C. 


Benson 


the best. A good many books are worth 
skimming, but not worth deliberate read 
ing, and a quick reader arrives at 
familiarity with a book by repeated 


perusals. So that I fancy the quick reader 
makes more friends among books, simply 
because he has the 


cause it is easier for him to keep his friend- 


wider choice, and _ be- 


ships in repair. On the whole, book-friend 


ships rather resemble the relationships of 
the family circle than 
affinities. Few people, looking round thei 
family circle, could put their hands on their 
hearts and that their and 
sisters are the people whom they would have 
human race fot 
But 


more romantic 


swear brothers 
whole 
companionship. 
it is a good thing to have 


selected out of the 


close and_= intimate 
then, vou reflect, 
to get on amicably with people with whom 
have not much in and 


vou end by feeling that, on the whole, you 


you Very common ; 
might go farther and fare worse, and that 
have a new.fit-out 
even if the choice 


vou would not care to 


of brothers and sisters, 
were made possible. 

A book, perhaps, appeals to you very 
much at.a particular time; you read and re 
read it; the unknown writer appears to look 
at you out of the pages with quick-glancing, 
sympathetic eyes. Then there arises the 
familiarity which plays so large a part in 
all our affections: the same reason which, 
in spite of all her faults, makes us love 
England still 

So 
Varied Friends 

The books 


which I myself read 
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often, and which I can always be sure of 
being able to read, are a very curious col 
lection, not at all the sort of books which 
my friends would, I think, select. I am 


zoing to make a personal confession and 


ffer reasons, if I can. One of my great 
book-friends is George MacDonald's 
‘Phantasies.” It was read to us as chil 
dren, and how my mother ventured to read 
to us so alarming and haunted a book | 
do not know. The scene where the hero 
sees the shadow of the hand, knobbed and 


clawed, lying on the moonlit the 


what it 


space n 
forest glade, and lies down to see 


is that produces the shadow; or, again, tl 


ene where the shadow of a man running 
tu the corner at the end of the long 
passage in the dark house in the wood, and 
comes spe ling to the hero’s feet—-the 
two scenes have the real sfectral quality 
ind the longer that I have | ved, the m 
does my experience charge the symbols with 
s gnin ince 


Incomparable Charm 
An na 


Phen there is Karenina,” which | 


read volume 


as ah undergraduate In a 
strangely printed in a pale bluish type 
The appeal of that was that, far away fror 
right and duty as Anna drifted, despicabl 
as is the man whom she takes for her life 


companion, her incomparable charm pei 





sists, her fresh sympathy, her essential inno 
cence, up to the last scene where the great 
trucks of the goods-train clink past the end 
of the platlorm where she is about to 
throw her unhappy body 

Chen there is a book of later life, “Jean 
Christophe,” by Rolland, perhaps _ the 
longest story in the world. I should say 
that, from my marks, I must have read it 
a dozen times in the English translation 
It is not a decorous book altogether but 
neither is Hamlet nor Othelloe—but it has an 
overflowing hness, and the great figure 
of the he so une yuth, so tender-he 
at once so loval and so faithless, so 
and violent, is surely a mar 
creation There are sentence in 
( hristophe,” about the life of the 
come like the notes of a trumpet through 
the din of a street, and send on peed n 
on on va 

Phen come a book for which T fir 1 
very difl | a un Gaeorg (, ng 

Whirlpool, ordid story with a vul 

' penet ! t which is not mere ‘ 
vul I ( n uut oOo « ( ( ] ( 
( i » creature, a ] nost I ne 


characters in the book have m 
natures There per pe 
strain, and never the least t 
some secur \\ t, then, 
tion ¢ 

It is the figure \bm: 
a hectic, sel nscio inett 
put O incredaipDly ( ind a 
a relentless reve f ‘ 
artistic nature, tha e book 
a subtle, if dep I ea 
end. 

“Esther Waters” 

Then, again, there is Mr, ( 
“Esther Waters k 
vhich, as f I 
hint or po ) ‘ ‘ 
interest, t : est 
making pub ‘ ‘ 
lodg ny-] yuses in 
mean th su ‘ 
artistic poOssibl a 
are simpiv quite I t 


all through, t 


patient nd | 
through affl ft 
unconsclou f inselfi 
making ho neas 


pre ferential ¢ 


Then out of tter-known 
Ifouse,” among all Dicken 
inique al t 
tiresome and aff | it 
whom the S 
with all the v ‘ 
ha in s la put 
by her at preter 
discover why a ( 
Tu ibout he | ipmit 
her wise guidat 


The Charm of “ Bleak House” 


I think the f B 
the torrent i \ D> 
figure vh 
Skimpole M Guy M 
Conversation Kenge, and 
and Mr Bavh Bader 
purely fat | | b] 
whole of Dicker 

<Jo 

I do not hat 
any mean t 
may ly ! n tl 
doubted 1 ery en 
quite a att ‘ tt I 


Hamlet or Macbeth, an episode of “ Paradise 
Lost,” an Ode of Keats, and one may put 
the book down with an almost awed sense of 
the magnificence of the imagination which 
could limb so high and yet never lose touch 
with the humble earth. 


At Ease with a Book 

But these friends 
books with whom one feels comfortable and 
at ease, not racked by problems, 
an uneasy sense of the feebleness 
intellect, but the books in 
finds one’s level. 


among books are the 
tragic 
not with 
ol one’s own 
which more or less one 
Supposing it possible to interview 
some of the spirits of the mighty dead, I 
for one should stipulate that the interview 
should be a and that it should 
not be a ¢éte-a-t¢te under any circumstances. 


were 


short one, 


And even so, I should feel more at ease 
with Boswell than with Dr. Johnson, with 
Plato than with Socrates, and with Mrs. 


Shakespeare than with the poet himself. 


For the Ordinary Moments 
For literature is not a 
sublime and exalted moments. It 
good, it may even be 
visit every now and 
heights; but how 
ture, when they meet together 
fess that they cannot breathe 
supreme altitudes, that they 
be philosophers, like 
friend of Dr. Johnson, 
knew not how 
ing in 


thing only for 
may be 
pleasant, to pay a 
then to the 
rarely do lovers of ltera- 


august 


frankly con- 
very freely at 
tried to 
humble 


have 
Edwards, the 
but cheerfulness—he 
seemed to be always break- 
Of course, one ought to venture out on 
like the 


gloom. 


the heights; to bring up Samuel, 
Witch ol Endor, nether 
But the pursuit of beauty in literature must 
be, first of all, a cake ib le and 


unless it is the pursuit 


from the 


thing; 
frankly pleasurable, 
of perfection is apt to develop a very dis- 
littérateur, 
high literature not be 
enjoys it, o1 


’ 


tasteful type of who doses his 
with 
frankly 
supposes that his 
because it 


companions 
cause he because he 
enjoy it, but 
gives him a sense of superiority 
and a proper degree o 


i 


listeners 


f contempt for all 


are unacquainted with epoch making 


MY BOOK-FRIENDSHIPS 


A Privileged Interview 

I once had the privilege on a dark, 
wintry afternoon by a warm fire in a book- 
lined room to have Shakespeare read aloud 
to me by Swinburne. He sat on a sofa, his 
little stiffly extended, and his high, 
reedy voice rose and fell with a plangent 
thrill, a subterranean tremor which made 
one feel that the words were like molten 
metal streaming out from a fiery furnace, 
while his limbs and hands quivered and 
trembled in ecstatic sympathy. He stopped 
once to say that the half of one line which 
he had just read would suffice to set the 
play from which it came among the death- 
less victories of the human intellect. I did 
not dispute it; but it was not this fact, but 
the -atmosphere of deep and transporting 
joy, so obvious in the reader’s heart and 
mind, which made the scene so memorable 





legs 


to me, 


Joy and Art 

That is the conclusion which we should 
keep in mind in all our literary excursions 
and enterprises. The beauty of literature, 
the beauty of art, has really no significance, 
no weight at all, unless it produces joy. 
It is out of the heart of joy that art is 
born, but it is a mere ingenious puzzle, an 
amassing of little effects, unless it arouses 
the same sort of ecstasy as that which gave 
it birth 

And therefore, in these 
as friends, 


choices of books 
though our choice may 
show the levity and smallness of our minds, 


even 


it is better to have no pretence, and to love 
one’s chosen friends with a warm and equal 
affection. One must not = from 
taking every higher flight, 

and trying to see that humanity 
that win the 
generation after 


now and then a 
what it is 
loves in the few great books 
reverence of critics © in 
generation. QOne’s friendships must not be 
and 


stagnant disreputable; but still less 


must they be like the stories which vain 
and ambitious people tell of their close 
acquaintance with famous and distinguished 
persons. No one is taken in; no one feels 
anything but a scornful amusement at 


claims so made and so poorly 


insolently 
substantiated. 
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By T. A. 


With Photographs 


N an age of rapid change it seems 
strange to find a city of more than 


100,000 inhabitants where life is being 
lived under the same conditions and amidst 
the same surroundings as it has been lived 


for untold centuries. Yet it has now be- 
come possible after four or five days’ 
comfortable and interesting travel from 


London to find oneself in Fez, the age-old 
capital of Morocco, and there in the heart 


of Western Islam to be amongst scenes of 


Arab life being lived to-day it was ina 
city in the Middle Ages. 


“ . . 
The City of a Thousand Fountains” 
Set among the hills upon the banks of a 

rapidly flowing river like a precious jewel 


mM a worthy casket and in the midst of 
gardens fragrant with blossom, it well 
justifies its title as “The City of a Thousand 
Fountains.” The founder of the city 

M ulay Idris, a direct descendant ot 
Mahomet—was happy in his choice of a 
_ tor what became the political, re 
gious and economic centre of that Sheree 
fan Empire which ha vided Western 


Warburton 


by W. G. Meredith 
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Europe with problems whose solution has 
been attended with as many difficulties as 
been the of the Turkish 
Empire in Eastern Europe; to it 
forms in many Ways an interesting parallel. 


has problem 


which 


Markets Outside the City Walls 

The countless of the city 
attract ts merchants from all 
parts of the country, while its artisans are 
Moorish art, 
whose glories add so much to the delight 


activities 


to 1 market 


the heirs of the traditions of 


of a visit to Spain. Important markets are 
held outside the city walls, and here may 
be seen the wandering Arab tribesmen of 
the plains, moving with the easy grace of 


a physically magnificent bringing 


their supplies of cattle and wool and the 


race, 


produce of a fertile soil, which is capable 


of much more extensive cultivation; whilst 
amid the throng may be seen the warlike 
Berber of the mountains and the African 
from beyond the Sahara Amongst the con 


tantly moving crowds may be found groups 


of easily amused listeners surrounding a 


troup of wandering musicians, while every 
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A City Gate, Fez 


Nhe arch which forms such 
massive city gates the 
story-teller is to be found relating to the 


listeners the 


afternoon outside the 


age old stories 


“Arabian Nights 


open mouthed 
immortalized in the 
Entertainments.” 


Interesting as are the sights outside tl 


1c 


walls, the traveller will find the real magic 


of the city when he plunges into the laby- 


rinth of streets that are so narrow and to! 


tuous that ehi ular trathc is impossible 
and the services of a euide are essential to 
the stranger who wishes to find his way in 
ol yut \ the narrow treet is 
tretched a | ce of bamboo and ushe 

which serve to protect the passers-by from 
the blazing sunshine, but ontinually 


hampet 


the photographer in his efforts to 


feature ot 

obtain a permanent 
houses pour like a 
streets, an 
by the 


“tattered out 


sloping 
jostled 
those 


are 


out whose unappre 
p yrt of go rds wit! 
an intolerable burd 


Opening fipon the 


ture workshops of tl 
Carry ny on the 
amongst a mn 
ystem pla n 








laden donkeys, 
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world ” with- 
) he trans- 
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shopkeepers likewise are collected 
together into market-places or 
fondouks, each devoted to particu- 
lar trades; spices and perfumes, 
grain or grocery all make their 
appeal, while the henna market 
provides the women with the neces- 
sary material for a method of beauti- 
fying, in which they freely indulge. 
Morocco leather is world-famous, 
while the fez, which takes its name 
from the city in which it is made, 
supplies a head-covering which is 
only equalled in its universality by 
the turban. All day long the streets 
have the appearance of a human 
ant-heap, and save for a few heavily 
veiled figures engaged in shopping, 
very few women are to be seen; but 
as the day draws to its close the 
women emerge from their seclusion, 
and the flat-topped roofs of the <= 





A Shopkeeper 


The multiple shop has no part in the 
commercial life of the community, 


houses are bright with colour 
from the dresses of the gossips. 
The native cafés now attract 
their customers, and many a 
group can be seen absorbed in 
contemplation of a game of 
chess, which is still popular 
amongst a race to which we 
owe its introduction. 

Fez has been called the 
Athens of the Arab race, and 
although in modern times learn- 
ing has sadly decayed, there are 
many medersas or colleges scat- 
tered about the city, where the 
lamp of learning is kept alight, 
although but a feeble flicker 
compared with the great days 
»when the Arab philosophers and 
doctors were making their great 
contributions to literature and 
science. The medersas_ are 
beautiful buildings containing 
some of the most striking ex- 
amples of Moorish art of the 
Middle Ages—the  lace-like 
plaster of the characteristic 
decorations having few equals. 
The minarets decorated with 
coloured tiles gleam in the sun- 





shine and compete in = attrace 
tiveness with the minarets of 


The Wall of Offerings, Mosque of Moulay Idris 
Here in the heart of W 
to Allah, the All-Merciful One. ™ ee eee a 
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tern Islam the faithful make their vow 
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; aad eae mh 
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. ) rave had the 
A Minaret M to leave un 
tancheon ana a 4 
The call of the Mu oO prayer rer ds the true believer of his re ous duties, t ‘ l 
an lw mects with a ready response. epoil he ancier! 
( in { b 
which the cry o Muezzin calls the faith their own city and o o 
ful to the W p I \llah—the All- its walls id 
Merciful. However. it seet hardly possible that 
In the heart of th the Mosque of now the existence otf rn road ( 
Moulay Ih » With een entrances and the country akes it 1 t motor 
capable of holdin hipper Fez, it can longer remair 
This is one of the mo 1 buildings of development . so th < 
the Islamic w | offered within that tourist re — , ; f 
its walls are maid I e avail ettled nditions in tl 
than those offered w n any other mosque permit of a safe 46 4 f M 
in Fez; even th all re sacred, rocco, to re el in the | r and sunshine 
and the devout passers-by can be seen of a delightful country and to set fe in 
pressing their lips against the beautiful the most interesting city that lies within 


“Wall Offerin 


ot 


and making their easy reach of Europe. 
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2 Sophi 


PART IV 


HAVE always found that if you can 

postpone for a little a really important 

decision, one that is to affect your entire 
life, that a tense situation will work itself 
out much more satisfactorily than you had 
anticipated. So many times we rush ahead 
and act impulsively, only to our eternal re- 
gret. Wait a little—wait a litthe—see what 
comes—give yourself time to think it over— 
that’s the best. 


It’s not my nature to do this. If Walter 


hadn't been sick and weak and helpless I 
probably would have had it out with him, 
then and there, about my keeping on at 


work. But I knew he mustn’t be excited or 
distressed, so there was good reason for my 
silence. Then, gradually, 
That is, as time went on, 
it was evident that I must keep on working 
so that we would have enough to live on. 
After the hospital came weeks of slow and 
tedious recuperation at home. I asked the 
agency to stop giving us the extra money, 
but to continue his salary. Prayd assented, 
though he added that Walter's expected rise 
was now six months farther off. Walter 
took that blow better than I had expected. 

“They've been so decent we can't 
plain,” he said. “And once I get back I’m 
going to whop things up. Of all the hard 
luck this spell of sickness was the worst. 
Here we are, knee-deep in debt.” 

“We might be neck-deep,” I reminded 
him, and there was the least edge on my 
voice. I tired. Mrs. Athelone 
had been deluged with autumn work, and 
I was doing my share and part of Angela’s. 
Walter was an querulous con- 
valescent, complaining continually because 
I stayed so late at the studio. He’d rested 
and slept all day » he wanted to be 


amused and cheered up in the e 


it didn’t seem to 
matter so much. 


com 


Was very 


exacting, 


vening, and 


— 


ie Kerr 


was cross and disappointed because I was 
dull with fatigue, ready to go to sleep the 
minute dinner had 
the lodgers when Walter came home from 
the hospital, and Mrs. Schuster came up and 
did the cleaning washing 
Walter’s lunch. 
did. 

I wondered if he would sa\ 


was over. I dismissed 


and 


The 


and got 
rest of the work I 
anything at 
this time about my 
he didn't. It 
him, as it was to me, that without my salary 


work at the studio, but 


must have been obvious to 


we couldn't go on. It made all the differ 
e. He said 
glad! I 
couldn't give up my work. I had begun to 


build, as 


ence between safety and failu 





nothing, and oh, but I was 


many wives do, a secret niche in 


my own mind, for myseif, and my own in- 
from his. My work had 
done this, made me aware of quite another 
Effie 
though I 
and though it was a one 


dividuality, apart 


Osborn. 
had 


I was growing up mentally 


ceased growing physicaily, 
sided gI wth the 


Why, I 


beginning to 


process interested me hugely. 


could do things—I was just 


find out what a mixed, multi- 


tudinous world this is, and that I 


varied, 
actually 
might have a place of importance in it. 

I realized that any use to 
try to explain this to Walter—I 
that his ideas hadn’t changed, if mine 


there wasn't 
assumed 
had. 


Therefore, I was glad and thankful that 
of necessity he said nothing, that we just 
let the whole thing slip Now and then 
he hinted that when he got on his 
feet again and we were out of debt. 


But I affected not to hear. 
So now, as he 
back to 


was well enough to go 


work 


, we began a new existence. 
We had become what I said to Veevee I 
did not want to be part of—‘‘a_ business 
couple.’ | had to scramble to get breakfast 
in the morning. I left my order at grocers 


and butcher’s for whatever was needed, on 
the way downtown. Mrs. Schuster took 
charge of the delivered marketing and Mrs. 
Schuster went up and washed the breakfast 
dishes, took in the milk, made the bed, 
cleaned up the apartment. In the atter- 
noon she went up again and started dinner 
I got home and finished the meal and put 
it on the table. All this meant that 1 took 
my day on the jump. Mending, the most 
needed, I did at the week-end. Needless 
to say I never began that jumper nor the 
set of doilies I had planned in those 
leisurely times before Walter taken 
ill. 

Presently I noticed this, that though 1 
was immensely interested in Walter’s stories 


Was 


of the agency and all that went on there, 
he was not at all diverted by my tales of 
the studio. 
half humorously, 


He was inclined to gibe at me, 
half and to 
make my work seem a sort of child’s play. 


seriously, 


He would tease me about it, and always on 
that of superiority. 
Time and time again I found myself on the 
verge of a quick and pointed answer, and 
then—I would remember what a little, little 
time it was since I had been terrified at the 
thought of losing him for ever, and I man 
aged to keep silence. It seemed to me, 
though, that he was coming to depend on 
the money I 


one note, masculine 


made 
among his own 


counting it in 
assets. Possibly that was 
my imagination. 

I was so strenuously occupied that I had 
lost sight of Veevee and Louise a little. 
They had both been kindness itself during 
Walter’s illness, and once in a while Vec 
vee and I lunched together and exchanged 
views on our employment and our em- 
ployers. She had told me that she thought 
Louise and Ned were to be married soon, 
but that Louise wouldn’t tell exactly when. 
Suddenly I felt that I wanted intensely to 
see them both again, to get back, if I could, 
to the old affectionate wrangling comrade 
ship and understanding that we had known 
when we lived together. I wrote them each 
a little note and asked them to come over 
on Sunday afternoon. 

They came, the two girls, Veevee look 
ing particularly lovely in her new autumn 
suit with great ruffs of soft fur around het 
throat and slender wrists 
quite unfamiliar in a 
coat, 


And Louise was 
very 
this 


good looking 


Veevee pointed to garment at 


once, 
“3 forced her into ~ she 


declared. “I 
dragged her into a shop and made her buy it.” 
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“She did = exactly 
cheerfully. “But at 
comfortable garment.” 

“She thinks, the 
creature, that warmth 
something to do 


clothes,” 


that,” said Louise 


least it’s a warm and 


poor 

and 
with 
went on Veevee. 
Working hard?” 


simple-minded 
comfort have 
desirability in 
“Effie, you look 
fagged. 
“Wore myself out completely this morn- 


ing making this,” I said, and brought in 


a pie. 

They both shouted for joy. “Angel 
child!” exclaimed Veevee. “I’m always a 
better woman after eating one of your 


lemon pies.” 

“T’ll make them for you often, then—you 
need them,” said I. “Oh, don’t the two 
of you look smart! Wish I had something 
clothes awfully. With the 
and the doctor’s bill still 
But I must have something soon.” 
had sitting beside Walter, 
silent, as was usual with her, and 
now she spoke suddenly: “Give me the 
Ned 


new—I need 


hospital were 
paupers. 
Louise been 


rathei 
recipe for this pie, will you, Effie? 


would love it, I 
“Surely I Pie for playwrights— 


how amiably alliterative ! 


know.” 
will. 
“T want to tell 
went on 


vou about his great luck,” 


Louise, as if determined to lead 
“Arthur Hopkins is 
lis plays! Oh, if he’d only 
Just one play and you're sure of 
a hearing ever afterwards, even if that one 
failure.” 

She went on 


the conversation. 





lin ~ ’ } 
reading one of | 


take it! 


is a 
with her usual volubility. 
They were to be married next month. No, 
she wasn’t going to tell us when nor where, 
because Ned didn’t want the least little bit 


of fuss made about it. And they were going 


to live down in the village. 


“ Ned's 
mind,” she 


there, and I don’t 
“We're 
keep the room he has and take a little hall 
room beside it 


alwavs lived 


concluded. going to 
. so that he can work in there 
and not be disturbed.” 

It made me feel like an old experienced 
married woman to hear her. 


“T do hope his play lands,” I said 
heartily. “If it does, tell him he might 
get me the job of doing the settings. I'd 
get a fat commission.” . 

“Oh, is that the way it’s done? Does 
Mrs. Athelone give you something on the 


work you bring in 
Angela 
salary 


‘She would if I breught in any. 


Reean makes a lot more than her 


that way, but she has ever so many wealthy 


friends, and she simply hounds them to have 
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their houses done over at M1 Athelone’s. 
When I first went there, and Mrs. Athelone 
said that Angela’s chief value to her was 
her friends, I didn’t know what she was 
talking about. Only last week Angela got 
a huge house, one of her distant cousins, 
and Mrs. Athelone will pay her a percent 


age on the whole thing 


“What graft!” said Walter scornfully. 

“It's not graft—it’s a plain business pro 
position I s . a little tarthy 

“FE the’s vetting t he quite captain ot 
industry,” laughed Veeves I must say | 
never expec te d it alte al her protestations 
of utter domesticity 








\ queel silence fell on 1 Veevee’s words 
brought back with perfect distinctness the 
talk we three girls had had before mv mat 
riage, and what I had id then. Walte: 
looked irritated and ruffled and our two 
guests slightly confused It was a relief 
when they went—which they did very soon, 
after some desultorv, aimless talk, mostly 
about the pie. The v were hardly out of the 
doot whe n Walter voiced his mood. 

“Mrs. Athelone’s not a good influence for 
vou, Effie,” he said stiffly 

I was clearing up dishes and not 
specially enjoying the task. I was ci nd 
disappointed. | had wan 1 to see the 
girls—and it had been such a failure. Why 
couldn't Walter have gone out while they 
were there 

“And,” he went on, in his most superior 
dominating tone, “I don’t see why vou had 
to tell Vee and Louise about our debts And 
about your needing cloth It was very 
humiliating to me.” 

He looked so much like a bi v babv 
as he stood there mplaining that I couldn't 
take him seriously 

“Oh, Walter,” I said, th ir] iren't 
such geese that they think vo in be ina 
hospital for weeks and have a private roo 
and trained nurse mn nothing And the 
can certainly see I need a new frock What 
odds is it \s f Mi Athelone not being 
a good intluence for me all IT have to say 
is that she has a mighty beneficent influenc: 
over our finance just now, and we cant 
afford to lose het 

“There you're alway reminding me that 
I can’t take care of you—slurrine 1 fo 
hg 

This was f to to ndeed J not 
slurring vo ind | k mean of 1 
to Say ) I've told hand again 


! agam that I feel that our being in debt 


» vecause I was « xXtravagant al 


furnishing, and I’m doing eve ng | 
to get us out again. 1’: Lire of bein 
nagged about it. You're ensitive 
I'm tired of hearin how s and tl 
humiliates you A lit les milit nd 
litthke more pep would t e better \ 
I went on my anger increased I 
f ed, I was ci I ble 1 
with the housework an } stud 
wasn't appreciated ; ter didn't 
to come home and get dinner ar 
afterwards Waller didn't |} e t 
Sunday darning wy st I and I 
meals for mee oT . ty en 
wrort overcan ‘ e I I 
I was throwing it a ( 

It is our first qu 
pre ty one The ( I 

nember, that I f t I 
twir him on not havir 
boasts at the agen B 
everythin elise, na I I 
wound up my ind \ 
tO me to de ae. Tn T 


reme! rl 

Naturally, after I n | 
hat and went out | } r } 
hind him I ought } e | 
ind been ( ( i 
I wasn I felt, on the I ( 
bett Letting go and 
repre ns eased up I , 
Mi Athelone had lent I } ¥ 
furniture, and after I | fir 

a ae eee 
keene enjovinent 

I was so absorbed in “i 
tvles that I did not 1 \\ ! 
( e back until he was in 

ee sorry, litt f 
} 1) “T know | | 
mean to be I \ ] 
about all you did whet ! 
brave you were, an I 
our t} in < 

h a fool of 1 f 

Fon e | } | 
quite ready to n 

la It, and that I 
be forgiven for tor \\ 
kissed—and made up. A | 

hat what we needed fur, 
robbed our savin 

ita dollar and hit 

eats in the ba ny { 

ime home in the | 

ther, the ati | ‘ 

In fact, we had react he ‘ ( 
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could laugh at our little tempest, and 
resolve, very firmly, that we would 
never have another. 

It had settled one thing—and that 






was my status as a working woman. 
Walter accepted it and 
let the matter rest. And 
so did I. Only some 
times I had doubts about 
it. Something was gone, 
something that I had 


had betore. l had 
proved my ability to do 
things to him—very 
well, he would iet me 


do them, quite on my 
own hereatter, and since 
1 didnt need care and 
protection, since l wanted 
to be an equal, he un 
ons¢ iously treated me as 
such. Perversely, this 
didn’t Satisty me. ] 
wanted this, but I wanted 
the other thing, too—the 
tenderness, the solic tude, 
the looking after, that he 
had given me before. 
It wasn’t that he didn’t 
seem to love me he did. 
Perhaps I wasn’t as inte1 
esting to him. I know 
that I didn’t signify to 
him as much as 1 did be 
fore. 1 had lost some- 
thing, and it wasn’t any 
use to pretend that I 
hadn't. Most of the time 
1 didn’t mind. I was in 
1 wild, exe iting vame ot 
my own, and | de lighted 
init. That was the way 
my work seemed to me at **We were pretty well through when Mrs. Athelone 
came in, and at Alice’s name her clever eyes nar- 


that time. 


Walter was, I think, rowed ever so slightly "—p. 336 

aware of the change in 

his feeling towards me. 3esides, he pres- ‘old him what you were doing he said he'd 
ently got a tremendous lift and impetus bet vou’'d have all kinds of success. Said 
from his own work. “I've landed two new you had personality. That's his highest 
accounts—whales,” he bragged to me. cumpliment.,” 

“That is, I've practically landed ’em. Every The last was in a tone of amused toler- 
agency in town has been working on ’em. ance. He went back to his own prospects. 
One’s this new car, the Wylin, and the “Of course, I can see now that my work 
ther’s a mechanical toy firm that’s just last summer couldn’t have been satistactory 
about ready to branch out and do national it was typhoid coming on that slowed me 


advertising. Old Prayd ‘ll have no excuse up. But now—I can whip my weight in 
to hold back on my rise again. And Ethie, wildcats.” 

he’s always asking me about vou. You cer Well, I was having my own victories, 
tainly made a hit with Groucho. When I but I didn’t talk of them until they wer 
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assured. Only a few days before who should 
drift Alice Mickleham, 
trying to Poiret 
green satin, black velvet and kolinsky, and 


into the studio but 


look exotic in a wrap of 
hair, dang 
ling earrings of jade, and a most remark 
Poor Alice, she only 
horribly queer! I 


a new sleek wav of doing het 


able cerise lip-rouge. 


suc¢ eeded in looking 


hadn’t, as a matter of fact, seen her since 
my wedding day. 
“You here, Effie!” she exclaimed when 


she saw me. “I was thinking of you last 
week and planning to look you up. I've 
only been back in this country ten days.” 

briefly Walter's 
Athelone. Alice listened 
impatiently, eager to talk of herself, a sub 
ject she resumed as soon as my short story 
was 


I recounted illness and 


my coming to Mrs. 


done. 

“Well, it’s odd to find you here, I must 
You see, Effie, 
dad’s bought a place down on Long Island, 
near a golf club. I was wondering if we 
oughtn’t to get Mrs. Athelone to do it over 
for us. She did the Barthmakers’ and that’s 
not far from us, and there are pictures of 
her work in the papers. Is she in?” 

“She’s at an auction, but she'll be back 
Wouldn’t you like to see the 
whole plan of the Barthmaker place?” 

“T'd love it.” 

So I brought out the book of tinted leathe1 
—it was getting a bit worn at the corners, 
still effective—and displayed my 
employer’s stalking horse in my employer’s 
manner. Alice 
thing, wide-eyed, with little exclamations, 
“T'd love that fountain Isn’t that 
too sweet Oh, what a darling little 


say. Quite a coincidence. 


very soon. 


but was 


dest gloated over every 


wall 


writing room Simply heavenly ! 


We were pretty well through when Mrs. 


Athelone came in, and at Alice’s name her 
clever eyes narrowed ever so slightly 
“Your father’s the Mr. Mickleham, of 
Mickleham oil, isn’t he?” she asked. “And 
he’s bought the old Rowley place Yes, I'd 
heard so. It’s a delhi htful house , an ] the 
gardens are enchanting It must be done 


the feeling 
like to go 


over very carefully, to preserve 


family. I'd 


out and see it, again, several 


of age, tradition, 


times, to get 
the atmosphere, and I'll have 
taken and measurement 
sketches.” She 
ingratiating smile 

But Alice looked doubtful “We want to 
move out there You won't be 
long about the sketches, will vou?’ 

Mrs. Athelone After che 


photos raphs 
and then work out 
miled her 


some charming, 


Very soon 


reassured her 


had gone she flung up her arms and laughed 
outright, for the first time since I'd known 
her. 

“My dear child, it’s the mills of the gods, 
When old Sanford Rowley died young San 
wanted the place done over, and he came to 
ordered it, and | made the 


most 


me and 


ravishing sketches and selected the most 


delightful things for it that ever were. It’s 
heavenly old house to do, the 
And after I'd spent 


getting it ready and was just 


a simply 
chance of a lifetime. 
days 
start the 
didn't San go 


= 


endless 
painters and the car 
bust, 


going to 


penters, and not only 


was the order countermanded, but I couldn't 
get a cent out of him for all 1 preliminat 
work. And 


and I get the job from the new owner! All 


now the recelvel has sold it, 


we have to do is to unlock that drawet 
over there, and the whole house will be 
ready and waiting. I couldn't tell you 
friend—she would never have been satisfied. 


By the way, you'll get the usual commission 
on this.” 

My heart gave a leap of joy. Still, I was 
wont be fair to give me a 
Alice Mi kl ham came in here 
the least idea that 


honest. “hh 
commission. 
to see you and without 
I was anywhere about d 

Mrs. Athelone was so pleased with this 
plum that had fallen without effort into her 
lap that she was unusually generous. “But 
lenched the 


earned the 


vou know her, vour being here 
thing. I that you've 
ommission.” 

But re 

My employer turned on mé 
“Vou little fool, haven't I got it 
head yet that vou must take 


( onsidet 


nulated 
despair. 


through your 


every fair advantage that I 


ymes vour way 
Don’t be When invone offers 


ridiculous 


you anything soft in a business deal, grab 
it It won't happen often, believe me If 


you imagine that you are cheating me 


hands hopelessly, and I 


She flung up het 
had to laugh. 


‘Not much hance of that,” I said. 
‘Even my .rudimentary business instin 
tells me that. Ill take it the Mrs. Athe 


lone, and thank you—more than I can say 
blessed, unex 


It rioted in mv blood, the . 
would mean 


pected release that the mone 
All the overhanging debt would be repaid 


every penny of it, and at last, at last, we 
would have a margin of safety I had not 
realized how much the burden had weighed 
on me, oppressed me “T’d hke to dance 
and shout,” I said fervently 

Go as far as you like I might even 


joi 


Ge: 
hat 
stu 


tone 
“Ho 


with 








I j 
think 
to tr 


join you. When I think of those old plans 
—just so much waste matter, apparently. 
Get them out and let’s take a look. We may 
have a little difficulty finding some of the 
stuffs and the fixtures now, but otherwise 
they'll be perfectly all right. The estimate 
will be higher, though, tra-la, tra-la.” 

I ran to bring her the plans and presently 
we were deep in them. It was a graciously 
proportioned old house, with many vast 
rooms and countless windows. 

“Think of having a// those curtains 
measured,” carolled Mrs. Athelone. Then 
she looked shrewdly at my beaming face. 
“Do you need that money very much?” 

“Oh, don't I! If there’s anything harder 
for a ‘naturally thriftless person like me 
than to have to skimp and save and pinch 
and think before spending a penny, I don't 
know it. It’s nearly killed us both, Walter 
and me.” I did not often speak to her of 
Walter, or of myself personally, but to-day 
she seemed nearer, more human. 

She shrugged her slender, sturdy shoul- 
ders. “You more than Walter, probably— 
that is, if he’s like most men.” 

“But he isn’'t—not a bit.” (Was I sure? 
At any rate, it must be said.) 

“Then you're lucky.” Mrs. 
tone was dry. She went on 
“How do you like Ramsay ?” 

“Mr. Ramsay, the illustrator—the one 
with the studio upstairs? Why, I’ve hardly 
spoken to him—I don’t know whether I 
like him or not.” 


Athelone’s 


, curiously. 


“He was raving to me about you yester- 
day. He wants you to pose for a picture 
he’s doing. Says he needs your type.” 

“Mercy, I haven’t time. But I wonder 
what he means by my type. I don’t want to 
be ticketed and stood on a shelf like a 
candlestick.” 

“Still, you'd like to know what he said, 
which is merely natural feminine curiosity. 
Well, my dear, I asked him. And he re- 
plied, ‘The Unawakened.’” 

“He's crazy!” T said, with some indigna- 
tion. “The Unawakened, indeed! What 
does he mean?” 

‘As to that, ask him yourself,” replied 
Mrs. Athelone. Then she turned abruptly 
to the plans. “Do you think you could 
manage it if IT gave you charge of getting 
this Mickleham stuff together, the whole 
thing? I'd go over it, from time to time 
of course,” ‘ 

I §asped and plunged. 
think I could do it ? 
to try.” 


“Do you really 


It would be gorgeous 
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“Good girl. Never shirk any offered re- 
sponsibility, my dear. That's another nice 
little axiom for you. Very well, you and 
I will go out there to-morrow, and then 
I'll turn it over to you. Perhaps, for the 
effect, I'd better see Miss Mickleham and 
talk to her, show her the plans and all 
that.” 

She had read Alice accurately, as she did 
everyone. “I’m sure she’ll be better satis- 
fied.” I waited a moment, and then I 
could not keep from asking: “Mrs. 
Athelone, how much money will I get from 
this job?” 





“Mercenary little wretch, you'll probably 
have a commission of twelve to fifteen 
hundred. Oh, what big eyes! Stop think- 
ing about it, and put your mind on the 
work, the work, the work. How to get it 
done in the shortest time and the best way. 
It’ll be no slouch of a job, my dear child.” 

“T don’t care. Ill work myself to skin 
and bone to make it right. I’m so happy.” 

I had meant to tell Walter all of this 
the very instant I got home, but at the last 
moment I decided otherwise. “I’m tired 
of having expectations that don’t come 
true,” I thought. “Ill wait until I have 
the money in my hand before I say a 
word.” 

It did not occur to me at the time that 
in mv decision was a covert criticism of 
Walter. 

The Mickleham house was another big 
factor in my advancing development, though 
I did not see it as such. To me it was an 
absorbing, delightful, maddening, furious, 
feverish drive. Alice Mickleham had been 
instantly enthused by the plans and the 
sketches, and her gratitude for Mrs. 
Athelone’s promptness caused my employer 
and myself to exchange smiles. 

“The decorator we had for our town 
house nearly drove me crazy, he was so 
slow,” Alice confided to me. “Mrs. 
Athelone’s a wizard.” 

“T’ve never known anyone like her,” I 
answered with perfect truth. Why = say 
more? The plans were admirable, the 
sketches of distinction. I was amused by 
Alice’s changed attitude towards me. Her 
patronage changed to respect as she saw 
me flying about, ordering workmen with 
authority, buying huge bills of stuff with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, making quick 
decisions as to quality, giving assured direc 
tions as to methods. I was only follow- 
ing Mrs. Athelone’s orders, but it impressed 
Alice. 
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I was frightfully busy. My housework 
was beginning to press on me more and 
more. I had made up my mind that as 
soon as the Mickleham place was done, it 
the commission warranted it, I was going 
to have a regular maid, and not depend on 
Mrs. Schuster’s scant assistance. The in 
stalments had stopped, we owned our tur 
niture at last, thank heaven, but the sum 
that usually went towards them was in 
stantly needed for new clothes. We both 
simply had to have an almost complete re 
newal of our wardrobes, for the few things 
we'd bought early in the winter were just 
enough to get along with. The debt to the 
otfice was not yet lifted, nor good Doctor 
Haberman paid, and this last I wanted 


spec iaily to clear off 


And 


I hated to walk past 


his office. there was something more. 


The constant contact with fine things, the 
constant association with beautiful environ 
ments, the constant working to make othet 
people’s homes attractive and _ interesting 


had affected me. I 


wanted mv own home 
to be as beautiful, as well decorated, as 
agreeable to sight, as conducive to ea e, 
as the homes I worked on 1 wanted new 
things, ever so many—l was beginning 
almost to hate the bareness, the meagre 
ness of our furnishings, and my taste had 
so changed that I felt 1 could not be happy 
with the things that we had. It was no use 
denying it, | was beginning to think in 
terms of money, what 1 could get of it, 
what I could do with it. The plunge into 
privation had been so sudden and so hard, 
the need to save had been sO bitter, the 
slow release from it had been so studied 


and so patiently contrived, and the end was 


still so far off that money and its power 
rose paramo nt in my eyes 

Well, Mr Andrew Micklehar prided 
himself on being prompt pay. The last 
workman was hardly out of his house he 
fore a cheque for the whole enormor bill 


lay 


on Mrs. Athelone’s desk. 

‘He's an angel,” said that lady. When 
I think of how some of them make me wa 
And now, E-the ~ 

My cheq ie was two thousand dollars! 

“And I'm ing to give you ten dollars a 
week more,” said M Athelone ‘You're 
worth it. Heaven how you've developed 
You've a real flair f th business I knew 
it the moment you came in—and you've got 
the other thing, too, the artistic conscience 

1 hardly heard a word she was saving, | 
was engrossed in gazing at the little buff 
slip in my hand Pwo thousand dollars! 


Two thousand! it seemed limitless. Mo 
than Walter earned in six months Ay 
of doubt appeared in the solid wall of 


Was Walter going to feel about this 





joy. 

windfall the Way 1 did He, with his ideas 
of man’s position as pl lider, sustainer, 
support, superiority in business ability! 
What would he say lrue, he hadn't men 
tioned many of these things lately, but then, 


I'd been too busy to listen to him ab 
much of anything I wish he’d been the 
one to earn it,” | tl I ‘It would I 
made him so happy 


Somehow I thought it would be be 
set the scene for tellin him with care, 
I went home early, put on old wth 
dress, tied an impudent rlet sash ar 
mv walst, lit a jolly nre he heart! a 


fresh candles. Dinner must 





ice-cream and ange ( rdered f 
nearest caterer made M Schuster’s ey 
bulee with wonde \ ot tor 
left you? he asked 

“Kind of rt I n ered her tea 
ingly. She and I ‘ best of friends 
and alli Oh, I ive flowers f 
the table it's been ave and ages since 
had any. Mrs. Schuste1 1 n 1d 
corner and get red roses to match my sas 
there's a deat H efore Mr. Osl 
comes.” 

‘o match your heeks, more better, 





said Mrs. Schuster, en} ng the excitement 
‘You got as red in tl heeks as in the 
ribbons. It’s purt 

The good soul ame panting bach 
presently with the rosé [ make him gi 
me plenty green to h,” she said wi 
pride. “My, the table k well! I wis 
I didn’t have to hustle d to git S 
tt ipper—I'd ir Mr. Os! 
h ytler \ hen he 

It wa 1 l ible ery ¢ derl 
ery decorative i I to the rath 
lipshod style tl ul f e force 
e1 illy to lea rt } e I tucke 
nder my plate do I w 1 produ 

with de r I Wealte mystine 
until then 1 flur n the <« I when 
heard his step on Lil 

“Welcome t '” T cried 

He stopped and What 1s 
birthda Or an ‘ \ Dont te 
me I've lost in ere 

“WW elebr ' n A fte 
dinner I'll te N 
cats.” 

“Cty ik - th } 

agu 1 ( nd 7 





Mrs. Schuster's eyes bulged with wonder. Drawn by 


; me Elizabeth Earnshe 
ou got a fortune left you ?” she asked ne 
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table. Effie, what's up? 
I pop with curiosity.” 

I was “Eat dinner,” I 
commanded, and waved him to his place. 





Tell me _ before 


adamant. your 

“T never saw such a banquet,” he said. 
“ Never. But what 
did it 

“We talk about the cost. Suffice 
it to say, Mr. Walter Osborn, Esquire, it 
subtracts nothing from our assets and adds 
nothing to our those the 
right terms?” 

“The woman must have vamped the but- 
cher,” said Walter in hollow tones of 
anguish. “Oh, that I should have lived to 
see such ‘ scandillious’ goings on!” 

It was the gayest meal we had had since 
our honeymoon days, and with every mo- 
ment Walter’s curiosity mounted. When 
the ice-cream and cake were produced he 
went on strike. 

“Tl let it melt. I'll 
up before I touch it. I 
this is all Now, 
mean. youl 
on it.” 

I went around the table and sat on his 
knee, hugged his head against my shoulder, 
rumpled his hair and kissed him. He held 
me tight against him. “Now, tell me, little 
fellow,” he begged. 


Gee, this steak is good. 
cost?” 
won't 


liabilities—are 


‘ 


let the cake dry 
must know what 

Effie, don’t be 
fun. Let me in 


about. 
You've had 


So then I told, representing it‘as a most 
phenomenal and unique piece of luck only, 
giving myself no credit, but leaving it all 
to pure chance and Mrs. Athelone’s gener- 
osity. “For actually she needn’t kave given 
me a cent, and I told her so. 
me—this. 


But she gave 
And now, Walter, we can pay 
up everything we owe, and have a nice little 
anchor to windward left over. Shall we 
buy a palace on Fifth Avenue or a country 
place on Long Island, @ 7a Mickleham?” 
I handed him the cheque and watched his 
look of envious awe. 

“By golly,” he drawing a long 
breath. “You are a lucky youngster and 
no mistake. Mrs. Athelone’s a princess— 
a queen. I take back every harsh word I 
ever said about her. All this graft for 
making a few curtains and watching a man 
paint a couple of doors. 
say.” 

“It’s good solid, hard work, old dear, as 
you'd find out if you followed me through 
one of my days. 
and eat 


said, 


Some business, Il] 


Now put the cheque down 
your ice-cream. To-morrow you 
can get it cashed and pay back the agency 
all it advanced to you, and give the doctor: 


oh, how glad I'll be to 


what we owe him— 


square that off !—and then maybe we'll hay 
a real outing. I'd like to go to the theatr 
and sit in the front row and have taxis bot! 
And supper at the Ritz.” 
I stifled my feeling of anti-climax, dis 
appointment. I had represented this g1 
occurrence as nothing but a piece of 
fortune, but—but, why did he 
such ? 


ways, I would. 


accept it ; 
little mor 
appreciative, he might have acknowledge 


He might have been a 
my ability, or at least the effort I’d put int 
the earning of this money. 

But I forgot in the thougt 
that at last our worst financial difficulties 
that we'd con 


about this 


were over, through +! 


1e 
dark wood, and had asked help of no one 
save the agency, and that money couldn 
be returned. 

“ How important 
Walter afte when we had settle 
down before the fire, the wonderful chequ 
pocket. “We d 
all at first. And then we ha 
to think of nothing else. I 
I don’t that I don’t like money an 
what it buys, but to have to watch « 
cent, to be 


money is,” I said 
dinner, 


stowed 





away in his 
think of it at 
don't like 
mean 
always counting pennies, 
seeing what we owe going down so sl 
—it stopped us from thinking of anythir 
Ah, but it didn’t stop us from lovit 
each other. Nothing can do that. Strug 
gling along has only brou 
nearer.” 


el se. 


eht us closer an 
consciousness 
that I wasn 
brought 
closer. It ha 
had made me see Walte 
in a different light, and it had put hin, 
some work, the wor 
that I had found by accident and yet tl 
it seemed | 


I stopped, with a 
that I was talking romantics, 
telling the truth. It hadn't 
nearer, it hadn’t made us 
forced us apart, it 
Ways, second to my 
was made for. 
said Walter, “tl 


I’m going to pay those bills to-morrow. 0 


“T can hardly believe,” 
Prayd ‘ll be surprised enough. I’m gol 
to tell him that I had some money left me 

I saw that he couldn't bear to tell Pray 
the truth. Well, I mind that. 
was willing to save his feelings; I coul 
understand Still, underneath pet 
sisted a nagging reminder that he was will 
ing to take all this from me without demu 
and without open recognition. That is 0 
a pleasant thing to know about your | 
band. And Walter had protested so mu 

. betore. 


didn’t 


them. 


But there, we might well look t 
future. The main fact remained unchat 
We were now out of debt, or would be 


morrow, and I'd had a rise (I hadnt t 
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Walter that) and so—we were coming out of 
the purlieus of the Black Forest, and the 
shining way of Easy Street lay before us. 

“Don't you think,” I asked Walter, “that 
we ought to have a regular maid, one to 
come in every day and stay all day? It’s 
setting to be too much of a strain for me 
to do the work, even with Mrs. Schuster 
helping, and if we have someone in all the 
time we could have people in to see us 
sometimes. We live an awfully isolated 
life. Wouldn't you like to make friends— 
to get to know more people, Walter?” 

Ves, Walter would like it. There were 
some of the men at the agency, for instance, 
he'd like to ask—— 

“And we must get some more furniture,” 
I went on, bringing out my hidden plans, 
“and more china and linen. When I see 
something down at the studio that looks 
eood and doesn’t cost much, I can just 
snatch it off for up here. There was the 
sweetest desk at an auction sale last week, 
lovely old walnut, little ivory key escut- 
cheons, and the original brasses, that went 
for twenty-five dollars. We got it and Mrs. 
Athelone sold it the next day for two 
hundred.” 

“And you try to tell me there’s no graft 
in decorating! Seven hundred per cent. 
profit !” 

“That wasn’t graft. The desk went cheap 
because it came up late in the sale and 
almost everyone had left. It was worth two 
hundred, and if it had been in a shop it 
would have cost more. Sales are so tricky 
-sometimes things go for a song, and 
sometimes they're run up out of all propor- 
tion to their real value. You've got to 
know values to get bargains. Mrs. Athelone 
says I’m pretty good at it, for a beginner. 
But I’m nowhere compared with her.” 

“Well, don't go paying two hundred 
dollars for a desk.” Walter’s tone was 
good-natured and superior. “Even with all 
this money we can't afford that.” 

He spoke as if it was his money. I looked 
up at him sharply, and the dull disappoint- 
ment | had been trying to smother turned 
to a swift and stabbing pain 

“I'm very tired,” I said, after an amazed 
} . 7 z ’ 
during silence. “Let's go to bed.” 

After I had gone to bed I lay awake fot 
awhile, wondering, wondering, wondering. 
“What else could I do?’ : 
self helplessly. There 
adequate answer. 

Light from the house behind illuminated 
cur room, and I could see Walter sleeping 


I kept asking my 
seemed to be no 
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peacefully. The sight gave me another 
pang. He looked in his sleep as he had 
looked when he lay helpless and pathetic 





in the hospital, and my heart melted, re- 
membering. 

What did the money matter, or the way 
Walter accepted it, when behind it lay the 
satisfaction of a good clean piece of work 
well done? I remembered what Doctor 
Haberman had said. If Walter was going 
to fail me, if he was going to change from 
what I had imagined him, then more and 
more I must turn to my work, centre myself 
on it. But—would it be enough? I had so 
built on Walter, I had so believed in him 
—believed in his strength, in the truth of 
his word. If he was going to manifest him- 
self always as weak in trouble, if he wasn’t 
going to win the glowing success he had 
vaunted for himself, what would my love 
for him exist on? 

The next day I was fortunately so rushed 
that I hadn’t a moment to analyse further 
or brood over the shock of the night before. 
Lucky that I didn’t, for when Walter came 
home he was genial and glowing. “You 
ought to have seen old Prayd’s face, Effie, 
when I paid for the full amount still due 
and the interest. The interest was what 
made it perfect. And I stopped by Doctor 
Haberman’s and gave him his money too.” 

“Oh, dear,” I said, “I’d ’ve liked to go 
over there with you and tell the doctor all 
about it, he’s been so good. Well 
how much is there left?” I confidently ex- 
pected him to hand the rest over to me. 

Instead he took out a brand-new bank- 
book and cheque-book. “TI thought the best 
thing was to start an account,” he explained 
importantly, “ 
Company in the next block to the agency. 
With those two cheques out, there’s a 
balance of fourteen hundred, thirty-six, 


so I opened one in the Trust 


sixty.’ 

I opened my lips to speak and then closed 
them. I knew what I wanted to say, but 
how to say it! 

“T put the account in my name,” went on 
Walter. “It seemed the most convenient, 
and I can keep track of it better, because 
you know, dear, you haven't got much head 
for figures. We can change it over into a 
joint account, if you want to, but I didn’t 
think you'd mind telling me when you 
want money, especially when it’s your own.” 

Oh, he conceded so much, did he! It 
was my own... but in his name. Still I 
didn't speak. I couldn't. 

‘You see, I’ve never had a_ current 
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account—it takes 
balance, even in th 
was never that mu 
savings bank, and, 
terest there. But 
salary and pay all 
much safer.” 

I caught at a } 
mean, two hundred 


“IT mean you hav 


hundred on deposit 
to begin with that 
balance fall below 
of the big banks, 
times more. Under 
“Yes, I think s 
that your cheque-b 
He waved its fres 
“Write me a chee 


lars, please 


two hundred constant 
e smallest banks, and I 
h ahead, except in the 
of course, you get in 
now l can deposit my 
the bills by cheque—it's 


yhrase. “What do you 


constant balance? 4 

e to keep at least two 
all the time; you have 
much and not let yout 
it. If you bank in one 
it's five hundred, some 
stand?” 

“hy I considered “as 
wok there? 7 

h tan leather before me. 


sue for two hundted dol 


“Two hundred—what for, deat 


“There's a little 
think I'd like to sta 
deposit my salary 

He had the pra 


confused, but obsti 


bank near the studio; I 


rt an account there and 


as I get it. 


e to look ashamed and 
nate, too. a Sut, the 


I'll turn the whole fourteen hundred over to 


you—it’s your mone 
it seems to me a 
that is, you're not 
said vourself that \ 
and two 


y—I didn’t mean—onl 
man ought to handle 
used—and youve often 


mur couldn't add up two 


“No, I don't want it all—just two hun 


dred. The rest is better as it is.” 


bear to make him 
dently revelling 1 
same, I watched h 
cheque for the sur 
handed it to me I 
and didn’t meet my\ 
that he didn’t und 
sure he was right. 
That was the en 


eft a scar on my 


I couldn't 
ive up what he was evi 
n childishly All the 
im as he made out the 


1 I had asked for, and 


] 


le still looked obstinate, 
eves, but it was evident 


erstand He was quite 
| 


1 of that episode, but it 


heart. Oh, the longet 


} 
i 
I live and the more I see of it, the more 
I 


am convinced tha 
of men and wome 
when applied to cl 
begun to divide W: 

I have told this 
detail because it 
penings, these qui 
stance that changes 


t money is the great test 
n It is a biting acid 
iractet Slowly it had 


ilter and me. 


ks and turns of circum 


1 the current of our live 


sO abrupt! . that made ul into somethin 


so different trom w 
‘his I knew at t 
that the matter of 

Walter’s appropriat 

for both fT us | ( 


hat I had planned, 
he very time it happened 
my first commission and 


ion of it killed something 


do it—oh, yes, easy eno 


\s for him, 
one to lift us out 
that I had proved 

ing a big share of o 
in that I was econ 
inclined to vaunt it, a 


his fibre, to reduce his 


bility, and to inclin 


a selfish materiali 


yxefore manifested. Ther 


plainly written down 


hundreds of other w 


Oh, he didn’t sla 
agencyv—he liked th 
rettle 1 make 


me, but to retrieve | 


CV e He want t 
eat his words \r 
before he ot the 


on for so long. It en 
Well, now we re 
We began—what sl} 
plete reorganizat 
not consciously, | 
conditions, our ne 
We each took a s} 
re rulat bills \V 
new maid and 


paid the ga tne ( 


them over to hit BR 
he fanatically indepen 


With our less 


filled in vacant 
Eventually we 
fortable quarter 

Both Walter an 
clothes We learn 
is a real te hnique 
and suppers 

We progressed in 


to the theatre 


] + 


to see that 
I had een 
ouch 
pable 
ehold CX] 
iIncdependen 
nded to we 
ins ot es 
f ] 
rankiy t 
he ha 
he pli n 
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\ ‘ en 
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ham house commission, that if 1 wanted 
any more like that I would have to have a 
wider field to garner from. I had no con- 
nexions to rival Angela Regan’s, but in the 
studio I had observed that almost everyone 
of any means at all some time or other ‘ . 







must employ a decorator, even if it is only 
to get a few curtains 
made or have a chair 
re- upholstered. A'n d 
such small commissions 
are not to be lightly dis 
regarded. So there was 
good business reason be 
hind our social expansion, 

Now that Alice Mickle 
ham wasn’t trying to be 
superior to me, she was a 
far more agreeable com- 
panion. She didn’t have 
many friends, but those 
she had I took care to 
meet. I could give them 
tea at the studio, which 
they, being mostly rich 
and idle and _— stupid, 
thought was quite a lark; 
or | could ask them home 
te dinner 

Through Alice's friends 
I met other people, and 
since We gave invitations 
Wwe received invitation 
in return, and as good 
oking, young, agre¢ 
ble-mannered, well 


iressed couples are 


*** You women who earn money—what are you made 
of—stecl cogs, | think, not flesh and blood ‘i 





alwavs liked, we found ani 345 


iurselves going out to 


Caner several nights a week, with perhaps hurt me unreasonably. Long ago, ages ago 
the theatre and an hour’s dan ing at a res it seemed, 1 had told Louise and Veevee 
taurant atterwards in prospect. that above all things | meant to have chil- 
Walter's friends from the office made dren. After we were married, and before 
another angle in our lives. Prentice came-— the devastating attack of typhoid, Walter 
tll single—and an awfully good sort of | and I had talked of it, very shyly, very 
chap named Lloyd, with a pretty, slendet tenderly. Ve had meant to have children 
wie who regarded me with awe because | then. ‘Now, we not only never spoke of 
vorked with Mrs. Athelone, and yet ran it, but we tacitly took care to avoid the 
my home etliciently—better than she could risk of it. And he spoke sometimes pity- 
tun hers, she admitted, though she was there ingly of the fellows in the office who were 


all d t . 4 i 
ay to do it. alwavs harassed to death with bills for 


That’s what's the matter,” I told her. things that directly concerned their chil- 


“Machinery runs best when you provide the | dren—clothes, schools, illnesses, operations 
Motive power and leave it alone.” for adenoids, dentists’ bills. 

“Oh, but you can't run children” by No, Walter and I didn’t talk of children 
machinery,” she said doubttully. eh any more hey didn't fit into our scheme 
ma 2 havi n’t any children—that sim of things at all. 

; She things, Veevee and Louise I still saw, and with 


© dignt mean weas a thrust, but it them both kept up a degree of our old in 
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timacy. Veevee was going up in the world. 
She was now second in command, and had 
made two trips to Paris (once I went with 
her) for her firm, for the old madame con- 
fessed that the double ocean voyage was 
more than she could endure. Veevee was a 
successful buyer—she knew very well which 
of the French styles their American patrons 
would adore and which they would not 
touch. In that she was even more clever 
than Aimee, and the old woman recognized 
it. 

“T only hope she does not get the mad 
idea to marry,” she grumbled ungratefully. 

“Don’t worry about that,” Veevee replied. 
“There’s nothing to marriage, in my 
opinion.” 

Yet she was still lovely, Veevee, lovely 
and as young-looking as when I first met 
her, and men still trailed after her hope- 
lessly. Even Roger Stole was still faithful. 

“You'll take Roger yet,” I used to tease 
her. 

“If I ever want him, yes,” Veevee would 
answer. 

With Louise it was different. Her mar- 
riage was not an easy one, and she showed 
the marks of care and privation and neglect. 
Two of Ned's plays had been produced, but 
neither of them had made money, though 
they were acclaimed for literary worth. 
And there were two babies, 
darling little creatures, who should have 
been puny and peaked from their cramped, 
unwholesome surroundings, but who, instead, 


lovely, robust, 


grew daily more rosy and strong. Ned and 
Louise had kept on living in the village, in 
one of its least attractive—and least expen 
sive—alleys, up three flights of dark and 
rickety stairs. 

But Louise was happy. She might never 
have a new frock, she might never have a 
decent place to live, but she had something 
that made her radiant in spite of shabbiness 
and endless care. Always, with an undimin 
ished faith, she expected Ned to win out 
gloriously—and he knew it. And the babies 
were darlings—even Veevee admitted it, 
though she groaned over Louise being cook, 


’ 


nursemaid, charwoman and laundress all in 
one. 

On the surface I know nothing that could 
have presented a better, more satisfactory 


picture than these years of my life. Walter 
and I got on admirably—he had stopped 
laughing at my work Jong ago Hle wa 
succeeding fairly well in his own work 
that had probably scmething to do with h 


\ltered attitude towards mine. We went 


about together in excellent accord, and 
know we never ticated any of our hostesses 
to the hang-over of small domestic scenes 
and squabbles which some married cou 


home To tel 


scein unable to leave at 
truth, we didn't have any serious 
and squabbles. We were both immen: 
busy. We didn’t have time to ret 
Walter was naturally sweet-t 
} 


and nag. 


pered, and when things were going wel 
one could be more amiable than he. N 
did he get irritable over small unfores 


annoyances, such as an occasional |} 
guest, or a badly cooked meal, ot 


shitt—and yet I’ve know men who 





the roof over trifles like these. \\ 
wasn’t that sort. And neither was | 

Nor did we get on each other’s net 
any unpleasant personal habits. W< 
both reasonably punctual-minded, we 
good manners and we used them at 
Walter wasn’t untidy about his clothes, < 
he didn’t let his hair grow too long bef 
getting it cut; he liked fresh air at r 
as much as I did, he didn’t drop ashes 
the carpet othe women have told 
these traits in their respective | 
have embittered marriage for them 
lous as it sounds. 

3ut Walter’s and my association wa 
marriage. It was a smooth-running, 
financed, well-organized, rather perfunct 
business partnership, nothing more, not 
less. We didn’t quarre i, we were “fait 
to each other,’ to use the convent 
phrase, we were excessively busy with 
respective occupations, and very I 
in our surroundings and accessories. But 
for having a real home, or bearing any 
vital relation to each other, or founding 
family—why, it was as if we were atropl 
sterile. 

I can recall very exactly when 
restlessness first began to come back to! 
I didn’t know exa vy what was the 
with me. But.I did know I was dissati 
I did know that going out seemed an a 
bore, that doing other people’s houses ane 
apartments and arguing fat ladies out ol 
preference Tol sad berry talleta 
silver bindings, h as they'd seen at 
pretentious hotel, was distasteful and wearl 
some. 

{[ looked around my apartment, ana 
that it was cramped and confined W 
ter,” I said, “let's move 

We were a en | It 
revo ion , () dining 
was a Charming ice 





Walter looked up from his paper, and all 
about him. He liked that room. 

“Etfic, don’t,” he begged. “ We're so well 
fixed here.” 

At that the place seemed more insupport- 
able than ever. “Oh, we must move,” | in- 
sisted. “This little hole is impossible. | 
feel as though the maids were on the back 
of my neck, and we can’t cook anything that 
t doesn't smell up the whole place. No 


proper ventilation, no hood over the range, 
aid no way to put one in. Ill call up an 
agent or two to-day and see what they've 

Usually Walter was sweetness itself about 
He'd let 
and bring in painters and carpenters and 


all changes. 


ne tear the place up 


never say a word. But we had been out 
later than usual on a party the night before 
the Mayers, 
rackety people, and he was feeling a bit 


with some new acquaintances, 
seedy. Hence, he was mutish. 

“T don’t want to move,” he said. 

I was feeline none too healthy mvyself 
that morning, and my voice took on sharp 
ness accordingly. ‘“ Why not, for goodness’ 
sake? You have none of the bother of it. 
You go away in the morning from one apart 
ment, and come home to dinner in anothei 





hat’s all it means to you.” 

“It'll mean a higher rent, won't it?” asked 
Walter acrimoniously. 

“Yes. But if you don’t want to pay it 
I'll make up the difference.” 1 spoke with- 
out thinking. 

Another man from my easy-going tract- 
able Walter looked at me across the table, 
aman insane with quick, helpless rage. 

“Vd be glad if you could forget for one 
day to remind me that you earn more than 
I do,” he said, and his voice trembled 
“You women who earn monev—what are 
you made of—steel cogs, 1 think, not flesh 
and = blood——” He evidently couldn't 
trust himself to say more, but got up and 
put on his hat and left abruptly, his paper 
thrown to the floor and forgotten, his break 
fast hardly touched. 

If he had slapped me I would have been 
no more astonished, 


I wasn't anery exactly. 
[ wasn’t hurt. 


I was just amazed with a sort 


ot blank, numb, helpl ss surprise. ] 
struggled to get back to solid eround, 


He’s just tired after last night. 
Those Mavers are so notsy and vay 

Or nent ae 
Tr perhaps he’s not very well... . On 
perhaps things 


aren't going well at the 
agency 


anyway ... why should he be 


WORLDLY GOODS 





so touchy? He’s accepted by sharing the 
expense this long very easily. I tried 
to excuse, to throw it off, to minimize, Nor 
did I slacken my purpose. “We've simply 


rot to move. 


g I want a larger place, one 
1 can decorate so that it will bring me in 
a lot of orders. \nd in a better location. 
Walter won't mind after I’ve got Ht.” I 
glanced at the clock—I had only fifteen 
minutes to get down to the studio. I jumped 
and ran, giving my orders to the cook as I 
slipped into my street dress. 

1 had to take a taxi, though I usually 
walked for the benefit of my figure and 
complexion. The mile and a half quick-step 
in the fresh air was my tonic, my guarantee 
of health. This morning I hadn’t time. 

My spirits rose, as they always did, as I 
neared the studio. It was my happy hunting 
ground, and I never approached it without 
warming to it and the work that lay there. 
It had not changed so greatly. Angela 
Regan had married an Englishman and 
gone to live in Manchester. “Poor dear, 
think of having to live in Manchester,” com- 
mented Mrs. Athelone, and we had two new 
girls at the studio, while the workroom had 
been twice enlarged as business expanded. 

I stowed my hat, gloves and scrap of 
Italian com 
moae painted with trails ot 


smart sable in an old 
flowers, 
melting into yellow, and sat down at my 
, promptly forgetting Walter’s anger 
and my introspective queries. 


desk 
Letters, a 
list of early phone messages, a memo. of 
the day’s imperatives were piled neatly 


before me. A brown envelope held samples 


bulging colour. There were new magazines 
and catalogues open and ready to my hand. 

First I turned to the telephone. The 
workroom. Dithculties with certain up- 
holstery. . . . And the last cord from the 


wholesaler simply rotted under the worker's 
fingers. . . The girl who was painting the 
cotlee travs had sent word that she was 
sick, but the head of the workroom, a calm 
Italian woman, said, “I think she is just 
making holiday.” 

That was provoking. 

‘T believe Vll just telephone round to 
the School of Design and see if they haven't 
a girl there who can do that sort of thing. 
It will teach Miss Paula a _ lesson,” I 
thought. 

And then the door opened, hesitantly, em 
barrassedly. 

“What a wee man!” was my instant 


mental comment 


(To be continued) 
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Why We N eed The Genesis of a Useful Work 


‘omen Police 


*‘ The fear o° hell’s a hangman's whip 
fo haud the wretch in order.”’ 


AS it not Burns who sang to this 
effect Che angmal! no ltonge 
brandishes his whip, nor does the 
policeman carry his awe-inspiring truncheon 
with any ostentation Changed _ times, 
hanged ideals! 
The poli force mes into closer con 


tact with the sharp tragedies of life than 
any other public body, and the policewoman 
is the most striking manifestation of the new 
spirit in the conduct of our civ respons 


bilities As our modern object is not only 


revent it, 


to detect crime, but even more t 


I 
her special aim is not t nspire t 


error, ut 
confidence ; to compel obedience not through 
i 


fear, but on principle through intelligence 


and common sense 


Ignorance about Women Police 


For a pione¢ f the women pol move 
ment in England to d iss the necessity fo 
women in the police | e seems almost 
absurd as it would to questi the need 
for lawyers, Membe of Parliament, docto 
or any oth pub ervant \ nine 
people out of ten, ywvever, afr 1] n 
ignorance that there i ich tran 
anomalies as policewomen on duty at 
and have no idea what their special fun 
tions may be, it becomes essential, the 


Itrst plac ~ 40 @ ( the nitia aus 


which brought women police into bein 

It is generally imed that a need auto 
matically creates the people to fill it; but, 
truth, it is only when that need become n 


perative that people are forced into the for 


gsround without 7 aration, to meet the 
emeryen is best they can Phe war | 
sented whoa and in tor the first 
responsibility of women on police duty wa 
to guard the stations, in der to deal with 
the vast num) of terrified and half-stupe 
fied refugee | ! n I m De in 
Originall e <dut ‘ nile ke 
volunta vd tt n N 

‘ 1qgid t " 

, , ee : 


By 


Commandant S. Allen 


a distinct uniform yvomen in 
i\ alCas 
Every new undertakit ependent uy 
individual initiative, nd t awak 
l mn am nen t 
escentment a 1 oO 1 m t 
1 women p e-8 en 1 ee 
peread im its natura i ment \ 
ained pre] hice 
movement n t m 1 | 
need of the s« w 
i¢ entire ade 
eed h been I M D 
Dawson and the ertook t 
1 m of wor lut 
responsibilities of their new service, an 
tOLO > val i ( ery 
itself, that a formal cor ct was er 
nto 1 tl \ fun 
Policewomen in War Time 
One if the ‘ ¢ d pon t 
( n I 
te | a 
worker were n ( ( ¢ 
| me! ef f ) 
i fence 
st ‘ he > 1d \ 
mun mw ‘ ntire I i 
th l ALL de Ken \ 
It may be I 
ym lw nsid 
norn : 2 
normal dutte ) I 
jue n 
rl inal la I I 
lutie in ) I 
Surely t 1 < 
I 


WHY WE NEED WOMEN POLICE 


Prevention—and Crime Victims Taking charge of women and girls who 





In approaching the subject of the present- have attempted suicide, ; 
day need for women police, there are two Conducting women and children to a doc 
sides to be considered. First the prevention tor when med cal ¢ xamination is necessary. 
of crime, and second how to deal not only Ld aling with charges of loitering, solicit- 
with the offenders, but with the victims of Ing, etc., brought against prostitutes, 
offences after they have occurred. It is our Conveying women offenders to and from 
contention that “the moral deterrent. of prison to court and back a5 cin. 
the uniformed woman on those who are \ccompanying women who have to take 
tempted to commit offences, is incalculable. long journeys in charge of a constable to 
In the first place, male members of the be brought merOte the courts, 
police force, though for the most part carry- Dealing with cases where women are 


ing out their arduous and responsible duties 


been enrolled primarily 


admirably, have not 
either to uphold or to enforce a high stand 
ard of public morality; and the public itsel! 
is extraordinarily quick to recognize this 
limitation, From the start, on the contrary, 
women members have specialized alone thes« 
very lines, Whether deservedly or not, 
women are supposed to have higher aims, 
and they have taken up their duties with 
on of the young, inexperienced, weak 

iided as th province, Can 
e questioned that the regular patrolling 





s 


of streets, parks and open spaces by uni 
formed women would be a first step toward 
a sane method of prevention, and would un 
doubtedly dec rease the n imber of crimes ot 
violence? Their mere presence where the 

ung of both sexes forgather in their free 
time would tend to prevent that. initial 
familiarity which so itten leads to EXCESS 


The need for the protection of children 





ipaimst assault either in parks or open Nice Allen Photo 
spaces is self-evident ORE Grosvenor Studios 
The iret } y ror} t ] if 4 
The firs boroughs to employ uniformed Sub-Commandant_ of Women’s 
policewomen were Granthan , in November, Police Force. 


1914, and Hull, in Mav, 1o1< \n idea of 


the general py 


ogress of the movement pre charred 
vious to the Geddes Report of 1922 mav be 


| oe 
a with drunkenness and other dis 
orderly conduct. 


lormed from the following ¢ rures, which Searching women risoners. 
give the number of provincial policewomen al ia his al cecal Tie ile 
included in the report of H.M. Inspector \tten ling women and children in court 
Constabulary between the years 1917- \ssisting in the supervision of children 
7 e¢ wding licences 
POLICEWOMEN Keeping observation of suspected houses 
roe 1918. IQig 1920. 'Q2t. Assist ng al raids of brothels 
43 56 144 126 105 Finding shelter for women and children 
. 1© are stranded 
During this period, th ugh the questi n Obs rvation work in plain clothes) 
( santo Status Was variable, many chiet Inspect ng and rep ting on the tone ,f 
~onatamies decided to Srant powers of arrest places of amusement 
= : eg a ” 7 ( | hei dutic s Reporting bad hows ing and other abuses 
pioneers rane rent those sutlined by the to the chief constab 
. Besides the dutic, eck res bic eta! eer aa ee 
Policewomen hn ai ie ha 'V mentioned. the all cases of er et V to nGren 
Revular d = emrasted ‘with Making all investigations in cases of con 
ili: pol e station, calment of birth, infanticide, ¢ 
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Inspecting ymmon lodging-houses for 
women 
During the yea igi6-19g18 98s women 


were recruited, trained and controlled by th 
late Commandant Damer Dawson and my 
self under formal contract with the Ministry 
f Munitions for the policing of munition 
areas Some of these women are now sery 
ing under provincial chief constables, many 
were available for duty in Ireland in 1920, 
and again, some are now working in 
Cologne, attached to the British Army of 


the Rhin 


In the U.S.A. 

Our cousins across the seas are not only 
quick to seize an idea, but eager to develop 
it Policewomen are now employed in 300 
*s in the United States. Any question of 





the value of their service has long ago been 
relegated to the limbo of things taken com 
pletely for granted In New York City 
alone 100 policewomen are enrolled, 

The space of a short article can only 
sketch in the roughest outline of a subject 
of such magnitude. Much that has been 
suggested applies not only to the prevention 
of crime, but to the treatment of alleged 
criminals. A case in our own courts illu 
trated recently the difficulty under which 
we labour at present The case was d 
missed because the assaulted child, quit: 


1ome to its mother instead 


naturally, rushed 


appealing to a policeman who stood nea 


I 
nd it wa heref ! ted upon that the 
ssault had proba ver been committed 
at all, and that the child had simply been 
frightened Nothing could have been mor 
ill advised than tl nicl mn Whether 
through norance or through stupid threat 
of “telling a p eman” a onstable is a 
person to be atraid ind not one child in 
a hundred would appeal for help in such a 
ise to a policeman, but instinctively it 
would run to a woman 

The country as a whole is leeply con 


cerned in the general improvement of con 


ditions, and would sanction anvthine whi 
promises any amelioration. 7 most hi¢h 
trained and ed ted women are not te 
od for th i m hment of these dutic 
which must final be accepted as comin 
within the y f police work The con 
clusion ‘ I | th is police we are 
dealin in e mal t f cases vith « 
veaker 8) ( ind ter in need yt 


assistance, and not, as is commonly thou 
with del berate criminats lo det t 
truth in a tissue of le equires not 
training, but knowl nd ou 
patience How many ! nal hun 
failures have been the esult of total 
capacity to adjust then \ to thei 
roundings ; The t endous advant 
the woman or the ild offender 
brought into contact with anoth VW 
possessing experien and wide sym] 
cannot be over-estimated The pos bil 
of its having a strong influence on the futu 


is undoubted. 


Put Aside Prejudice 


No great advance can be made al 
I poli Cc a Iministrat or int all | 
eived ideas and narrow prejudices are 
tirely put aside. For me years it has 
! knowledge 1 that t \ que 
me and its pun ment nee 
ind a more hum nd f I 
of the offender | eT 1 S 
mended O prob m, 
yurt mproved I 
ill attempts to dea I t] th 
most obstinate and p er 
rr ot dependin r n \ 
mM ‘ law, un 
ment, to \] tions t ¥ + 
lisorders met with 
} ] . 
iemonstrat¢ ts tut 
di Cases 
Modern) methods, t] ont 
rightly directed tow } ntion 
and pec zaAti on é ent 
neerned with it he lof 
n »>mucht tre I 
it the 1 e ¢ the ft ¢ 
and, if possible, to ¢ ‘ 
tial pri yril . . 
ministration of the de 
learer understandir ] 
bear on all ‘ 
pect may be I t 
edn } | 
uw cond n | 
that an en ry l 
ne from the ne | I 
tions that have bec f 
formu! 1 n ( 
m . I 
vomen police n t 














be Rs Brightocll 


Scotland is a fine place for animals that like the “ coolth”’ 


A Den of Lions 
at Edinburgh 


OU may know a nation by its zoo. 

The decadent nations of the world 

have either no zoos at all, or zoos 
which had better never have been founded. 
We append no list of the offenders. They 
tutal well over a score. The reader travel- 
ling abroad will discover them for himself, 
and having discovered will heartily endorse 
our opening assertion. Suffice it to say that 
there exist zoos which justify the ill-in- 
formed sentimentalists’ cry of, “Is the zoo 
cruel?” 


A Sign of Honest Striving 

But wherever men have earnestly and 
honestly striven upwards and forwards to 
the light, there you will find their love of 
all things beautiful reflected in an effort to 
gather around them some few of the many 
wondrous creatures which ornament. this 


world of ours, and house them in = such 


fashion as shall not only delight the eyes 
of all who see them, but shall also be a 


irce ol complete “animal satisfaction” to 
I 
the creatures themse] ve 


Some persons still hold that a zoo is 


merely a 


show place, wherein) beasts and 
birds are exhibited 
tainly true of 


The travelling 


ior money. Such is cet 
the “travelling menagerie.” 
menageri on its last legs 
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A Visit to the Scottish Zoo 


By 
L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S 


Yes, we are undoubtedly advancing, what- 
ever our misery-mongers may say. In the 
following article the writer does his best to 
tell English readers something of a zoo 
which is at present far too little known to 
Englishmen. It is a zoo which promises 
to be one of the finest in the world. Indeed, 
we were recently informed by certain un 
travelled Scotsmen that it is already the 
finest in the world. Whilst disagreeing with 
them on technical grounds, it is easy to 
forgive their enthusiasm. 


An Enviable Site 

The Scottish Zoological Park is reached 
at the end of a three-mile tram ride from 
Edinburgh, and enjoys a site that might 
well make our own Zoo authorities green 
with envy. 

The park covers seventy-four acres of 
eround upon a steep hillside, at one time an 
ancient manor house estate, the said manot 
house still standing, and now sheltering the 
enthusiastic taff and extensive _ offices, 
laboratories and librarv of the Zoological 
Society of Scotland. The London Zoo has 
at least ten times the 


owned by the Scottish Zoological Society . 


number of animals 


and about half (not quite half) the acreage 


on which to house them. 
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Bracing- and Cheap 


There is only one entrance to the Scottish 
Zoo, a very imposing entrance, and befo 
you get through the turnstile you give the 
society one shilling; on Wednesdays ning 
pence. A guide book costs another shilling 

and it’s worth it; only a Scot could have 


produced such a guide at the price, a guide 


as fat as our own, vet dealing with a zoo a 


tenth of ours, only ten vears old, and nearl\ 
crippled at birth by the war, yet now grow 
ing hourly Scotland ts so bracin 
Once thr ion the turnstil and th Vi 

walks and walks alon ndless gravel patl 
and wonders when he will come upon the 
animals. Still, it’s a pleasant walk; there's 
lots to sce on ever rand, Stra ) ihead 
1s, apparently, an impen ible forest On 
the right is a vast lawn, orname nted by a 
notice board declaring it to be the site of th 


Carnegie \quarium, the muilding of which 


commenced in the autumn of last ye On 
the left there is more ass-—acres I t 
fringe garnished by labels askin Rt 


“keep off the verge ’ Never mind, the 
Sassenach would call it rrass edge,” | 
the Scot has h own way of doing tl 


things. When the visitor gets tired of walk 


ing steadily uphill and turns round to en 

a breather, he can feast his eves on such a 
vision of smilin iin and towering h 

as only Scotland can produce 


In the Heart of the Zoo 


The visitor, determined to get his m v's 
worth, eventually reaches the f est, find 
to be only four trees de ind con it on 
the other sicle to tind himself i: the \ 
heart of the Zoo. Tree ive p © | 
pointing to the elephants, bears, ns, hun 
ming birds, seals, « ‘ everything ba 
the griffon and t hinx Ch true 
Britisher when he enters a zoo nat 


makes for the ns Lions, a 


knows, come from hot countric All the 
same, lions are wonderfull hardy beast 

can thrive apace in a cold mat he 
near tuture will fund permitti ) 
ably see the demolition of the London | 
house. The proper place { i lion out 
doors. Coddling kills him The kd 

lions are placed in a seri f cage al 
along three it ta late The oe 
effect is rather te fyvin One can re 


excuse 


Night Out f 


¢ ven ia n 
tem ot pol 
ages are Mmadcit 
den The den 
m the bhi 
da | it 
tack resented 
n the wonderf 
m ( een t 
kedinb h \ 
) We Will 
that the S t 
( ible lion 
the yidest fath 


Che | ns 


or Lucky Lio 


ns 


Sea Lions Love Scotland 
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A DEN OF LIONS AT EDINBURGH 








A Corner of the Lions’ Den 


the Zoo's heraldic emblem? At present lowly persuaded—always by the gannei 
{Aas none, that the Bass Roc k Wasn't, el We ll quite 
the sort of ground they were looking for. 
The Remarkable Gannet The gannet or solan goose sula bassana) 
The gannet deserves a paragraph to him now reigns supreme. Moreover, he is a 
sell. He is easily the most remarkable sea selt appointed tishery contro! inspector. It 
bird we have, He is pushful. The Bass equires at least three times his own weight 
Ro k Was any bird’s breeding vround fifty in tish fer dient to keep him going. Years 
years ago. Now it is “all gannet.” Puftins, ago Orkney men used to paint herrings on 
guillemots, black backs, black heads, razon sits of board and set the same adrift. “Ah, 
bills, shaggs and even quas have been ha!” said Mr. Gannet, espying the travesty 


> 
an 
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= =— = = + | nt of view 
lo 1 al, h 
= in oO artist 
—y 
v lL here is 
ZZ “| little heating 
——_—— pa is to be fo 


in the Edinbugh 





= 4 Zoo, and this 
= Several Tea 
First, the societ 

“a6 wet 


in its infan 
secondly, mest 
the anima! 


anti-coddleys: 





thirdly, there i 
’ ; 





Sea Lions 
and Gannets 
sharing their food 


present ( 

, imsects ar 
of Nature from an altitude of three hundred fish, reptiles and more delicate mat 
feet, “what a promising meal!” Down and birds are “chummed in” u 
swooped the vannet, W ith the velocity of an one root that ot the acclimatizat 
ieroplane bomb, drove his beak into the house. 
wood—and broke bis neck. <A _ fool’s trick Here we find the nucleus of s¢ 
indeed, and now happily prohibited by law. collections, which will ere long en] 

It is a dangerous game to play—tampering spac ious accommodation Needle 
with Natures ideas of “keeping — the many of the inmates here, and els 
balance.” in the grounds itside, answe! 


appellations as M and Jock B 
Out of Their Element 


way, we are in a position to den 
The gannet has our finest aircraft “beat” officially (with contar ( 7 

when on the win; \float or ashore he is the Scottish Zoo’ ne ar n elepl 
a bit of a failure Becalmed or swt ming, down on the ain ‘- ay 
on an oily sea, a chance breeze may wash nights refusing to move, f the (alle 
him ashore by the artload. Phe hinest reason that it was I ng by its \ 
exampie which the riter Nas evel een oft bulk a chance-droppe 
a “rough house” « rred when a gannet 


] 
came to ground in the ice-house of a White The Otter—and the Penguins 


Sea trawler. It took three men—unused The otter pool present | a 
to handling large and dangerous birds, be tter—just an 
it said—to get the gannet bundled up into few years a 

piece ot sacking and put over ide \ van Jock, who balanced ; tle n el 
net can break a man’s arm with a blow from his nose for the delectation of S 
the wing, and run a six-inch thick cod Visitors, 
through and through with one thrust of his Of course, the penguin een 

eak in Edinburgh, Tl i 

ecies ) ( 


The Hardy Beasts’ Paradise ] 


>» « ma ' « 

But let us get back to the Scottish Zoo Britain is ncerned 
Truly th is the hardy beasts’ paradise } fee! ) 
Lor $, be ars, sea-! ms, s¢ i birds of all kinds, X i th ( ne , I 
bison, vak and a hundred other creatures wn w tat . m | T 
revel in the “coolt \ foot of snow on iatch their ¢ n per nf ‘ ¢ 
the lion-house roof es the inmates growl placine the « n ) ‘ 
ng “no complain | i hard winte yin m it rh K 
hows the eal marmo and, in yected te vila n O 
leed, all n ern animals in a “setting ” nly judge t ( the | 
ha | ( I to be lesired f om an ureh Zoo rh n | iN 
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a brigadier-general that more than one 
“Jock” has been caught saluting. 

Space presses, and we must “cut it short” 
within the next paragraph or so, 

So leng as the Edinburgh Zoo holds to its 
original programme it cannot go far wrong. 
The the 
Jaws and by-laws of the society—amount to 
this: The society was founded in 1909... 


said programme-—quoting from 


its principal objects being the establishment 
and maintenance of national zoological 
park, the advancement of zoology and the 
protection and study of 
the native of 
Scotland. italics 


é 
1 


fauna 
The 
are ours, and use 
them advisedly. The 
whole aim and object of 
a zoo should be, not to 
exhibit rare beasts to be 


we 





kind has its first incentive in one or, at most, 
a few individuals. The “hidden hand” in 
the present instance is Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
That amazing man, s ulptor, painter, zoolo- 
gist, menagerie owner, circus proprietor, 


to mention a few of his réles) 
put the Edinburgh Zoo on its feet with a 


ring maste1 


consignment of some seventy animals, That 
Was ten years ago. 

Most of these animals are still doing 
well, Scotland’s air agrees with them. 


Knowing what Scotsmen are, native and 


a &\ 
= Se 4 
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gazed at by an idle AR 

crowd, but to show ‘ 

such animals as can f ( 

stand the local climate NS 

in the best possible |reer off Te, venues) é 

surroundings. This is Mm wk 

the aim of the Zoo ae eres 

logical Society of Scot- ‘«s- ws GANS 

land, and if consist- 

ently pursued, as _ it The animal refused to move for three days. It later transpired 


surely will be, we can 
forward to the 
society's success. 

Of course, there is 


hind the society’s zoo. 


look 


a “hidden hand” be- 
I: very venture of the 


that he had been sitting on a halfpenny ! 


uralized, we can count on their prosperity 


. and the prosperity of the society hous- 


nat 


ing them. 
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Written and Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL 
THE EDITOR'S DEN: “ Amusing” 
ALL'S WELL WITH ANNE: School Story by ETHEL TALBOT 
A D'ARTAGNAN IN DIFFICULTIES : Story by DORA MARTIN 
THE CALIPH'’S EMERALD: A Charming Fairy Story 


UNDER THE WHITE COCKADE : Serial Story by D. H. PARRY 


THE TESTING OF THE TORMENT : 
Serial Story by ELSIE J. OXENHAM 


and 
*DOMBEY AND SON": A Novel in a Nutshell 
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“Neither the cold good wishes nor the resentful 


silence left any impression on her mind’’—p a 








A Stranger within the Gates 
ANNE WEAVER 


down het 


USAN DENNISON laid 
fetter with a sense of shock and dis 


mav, anc stared across the | 


reakfast- 


table out of the window. 


It was oniv a week ago that she had firs 


t ~ 


t 


taken her place at the head of the table in 
this cosy panelled dining-room and_ been 
waited upon bv silent, deft-handed servants 
She wasn’t yet quite accustomed to it. But 


prosperity, like a g 


ve, takes the shape of 





the ha that wears it with extraordinary 
rapidity. Susan had me down to breakfast 
this morning at nine o’clock, fe@ling as 


though she had been mistress of Ordway 





House for years, as though she had always 


owned the smooth lawn outside the windows, 


from which a garden was brushing the 
autumn leaves, and the wide flower border, 
where dahlias and chrvsanthemums made 
a brave show under the ) walls that shut 
off the well-kept garden from its more 
humble neighbours in the High Street 

She had put back her usual breakfast 


+ 


ime for two hours, and she was shame 
facedly conscious that it was far pleasanter 
to rise at eight than at six, and to look out 
on that smooth stretch of tree-shaded turf 


} +} } 
than o1 ie closely packed rows of vege 


tables which had been her first sight and 
her sole care for three years , 

Yet she had been very 
hard-working, breezy independence 


Three vears ago she had rented a cottage 


Just outside the little old-fashioned seaside 
town, and established herself there with an 
old nurse to housekeep for her. She was 
an orphan, nineteen years old; and her ven 


ture had been looked 
large clan of Ordway relations. 
herself wasn’t a relati m, rightly speaking 
She was what is called 


askance at by the 


Susan 


‘remotely con 
nectea 

“Market gardening, forsooth!” — thev 
snorted, “A manauvi pauper’s thin ex 
cuse for tacking herself on to the skirts of 
a rich el lerly kinsw man 

But it became obvious oon enough that 
there was nothing of the ycophant or even 


Blunt 


or the harmless diplomatist in Susan 


w 


of speech as of nose, direct in retort as in 


elance of bright, brown eye; following het 


chosen career as sturdily as she carried he 


square, white chin, she trundled her wheel- 
barrow, packed with fruit and vegetables, to 
the side door of Ordway House, and sold 
with an 


them at a price, 





perfectly fair 

entire disregard for the claims of a domineer- 

ing old lady, who had a fortune to leave 

and very little time left her to enjoy it in. 
Once Mrs. 


the present 


Ordway had complained that 
week’s delivery of vegetables 
had not been equal to the previous one in 
lity. Susan hadn’t turned a hatr. 

‘Last night’s storm did some damage.” 
had explained placidly; “and, you see, I 
finished getting everything in and 





ready for delivery 

“Then,” said the old lady grimly, “a 
cording to what my housekeeper tells me, 
what vou brought here must have been 
pl ked to-dav.” 

“Well, sone hody’s had to be,” Susan 
made answer, mildly apologetic but quite 
unabashed 

“You don’t favour me especially, then: 
Mrs. Ordway asked with some curiosity 

“Why should 1?” The girl’s retort was 
softened by the disarming smile that showed 
Il her small, white teeth “1 don't charce 


al 
you a penny more—or less—than anyone 
I’m in a position to pay you better than 
most of your customers,” the gaunt old lady 
reminded he 

“You mav be, but I don’t see how that 
affects the case,” Susan answered quite 
simply and truthfully. 

Mrs. Ordway, from the front window o 
the long drawing-room, had watched the 
strong, slim young figure in its loose hol 
land coat and workmanlike breeches march 
away down the little High Street, trundling 
the empty barrow, and she frowned and 
smiled 

\ saucy little baggage,” 
elt It wasn’t often that anyone 
Mrs. Ordway, and she found the application 
condiment piquant, and not 


said she to het 
199 


saucea 


of that unusual 
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unpleasing to her mental palate “A saucy 

baggage, but self-respecting and_ honest, 

when all’s said and done, the chit!” 
Various cousins, nephews and great-nieces 


heard the storv of -at-arms, 


and heaved a sigh of relief. The girl 
wasn't a manoeuvring littl t; she was 
just plain fool 

And this \ k Z because everyone 
knew that ve ago in the early ‘seventies 
old Charlotte Ordway had jilted Susan’s 
grandfather to make a richer marriage; but 
ever since her widowhood a queer little 


daguerreotype of a debonair young man with 


1 


I 


S whiskers ha 
- , : : 
' ! 


a place m the tabdbie neal ner art 


a nose and short side 


blunt 





chal You never knew where a sentiment 
kind might lead an old woman lt 
mercy that e girl hadn’t the brains 
her cards yperty, The family felt 
1 patronizing kindliness toward 
Susan, They decided that Great-aunt Char 
lotte ought at least to leave her a small 
lega say a hundred pounds They felt, 
in fact, the sam mtemptuous tolerance 
for her—this stranger within the gates 
who didn’t know how to take advantave of 
being there s they had felt towards Great 
aunt Charlo nly son, who had long 
ago been turned ou t wse same gates 
with scorn and contumely 

What had become of Richard Ordway no 
cne knew. There were rumours that he was 
dead; but of one thing everyone was com 
fortably certain—since s mother had an 
nounced it openly—that he had en d 
inherited Nor stick nor stone, bond nor 
share would come to the son who had been 
Sorn late n Tf to a har 1, autocrat 
woman, and, growing up, had matched his 
own headstrong wi!! against hers and lost. 

Then, three veeks ago, had me a day 
when the doct was sent for suddenly to 
Ordway House The old lady had had a 
stroke, 

Susan, calling to inquit Was Interviewed 
by a stout, tant matron, who, beine 
Mrs Ordway nearest relative, had 
promptly arrived to take charge of the 
situation 

“ Great-aunt Charlotte hadn't spoken yet. 
It was all most distre ing One could only 
hop 

She didn't ler sentence, and Susan 
vent aw , healthy young mind 

ik fi i feelin that perhap tl 

n yeotte ef nfinished M 
Ordw wasn't one f those sweet-natured 

mpathet ld ladies who are universally 


beloved She had lived to herself, ; 
as it were, in the ha nance to w 
her wealth and her iron aracter had |i 
her; and alone— despite the presence of y 
ous other relations, who h ed dow 
heels of the Nearest Ont ed it 
later. 
Susan, passing down the High Street 
he barrow, saw a hand M f 
of the big bedroom fl 
standing still with an involuntary cat 
ier breath, watched every her blind 
the front of the hou lescend in its t 
Ordway House was s ng tl Inquis 
world out from its bereavement, and Su 
went on her way with a rant sens¢ 
the pathos of that rim, ent assin 
She hadn loved 1 1 ly, but 
had been sorry fo ( And cre Wa 
lor a great leal > \ 
heart of hers 
On the dav of é 1 a H-SW 
autumn day, bleak, ld 1 depressin 
discarded her boyish arments for an 
black frock and _ hat, 1 attended 
cremony 
She kept a little apart 1 the t ’ 
expensively clad n r | er 
cothn had been lower nto the grav 
came quietly forward and ittered a 
of white irvsanthemums ove t I \ 
been the old lad ivourite flowe 
acrid scent had perha iched a res 
hord in her strong, b natu 
One or two oft Ord ixed ft 
expression hastened » Ke ‘ 
vaguely interested glan n the r} 
hadn't had the wit to n most 
opportunities, and was Ww Wastin 
marketable chrvsanther ns yn in 
sponsive grave B I in *y-ha 
| m-faced and eld ked a whispe 
question of his neigl 1 stenped f 
ward and touched he 
\ su al ymin ) TT use M 
Dennison h 1 
Susan stared at igh the 
vhich had blotted o her view of that i 
ffiin, on which | vn tears had been 
nly ones to fall 
| I hadn’t meant t he stamme 1 
Phen wil ) me by d 
Oo lye iske | ve t | ert 
quite a little air of f nce inh ne 
a deference isurd i 
the Nearest Rel ] to zs 
woman who m herself | 
she had been rememb n the will 
xtent of twenty-five nd 
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So Susan, at the lawyer’s request, went 
back with the rest, wondering vaguely for 
the first time, and with a little glow of anti- 
cipatory gratitude, if such a thing could pos- 
sibly be. It would make all the difference 
in the world if she could afford to pay a boy 
occasionally to do some of the rough work 
of her garden, 

Late that afternoon she le 


ft Ordway House 
in an almost dazed condition. 

Neither the cold good wishes nor the re- 
ot 


pointed Ordways had left any impression on 


sentful silence various bitterly disap- 
The rain had ceased; but as she 
little 


belated sunburst she scarcely saw the beauty 


her mind. 


walked home through the town in a 


of the liquid reflections in the wet road, the 
dazzling white walls of the houses, the vivid 


newly washed glory of the evergreens, 

Beyond a few minor legacies to servants 
House and three 
thousand a year had been left absolutely to 


Althea, only ¢ 


= 


and to charities, Ordway 


“Susan randdaughter of my 
dearly loved friend, Lionel Dennison. , 


sje 


\nd now she sat over an almost untasted 


breakfast 


, and stared in dismay at the one 
letter which this morning’s post had brought 
her 

Oh, it was all very well for Mr. Roberts 

say just what every sensible legal 
adviser would say, she supposed But un 
fortunately Susan wasn’t blessed with a 


be doubted whether 


at 


and it ist 


a more disturbed 


legal mind; 


youne woman existed 


the moment than the heiress of Ordway 
House, 

“T need a talk with Burkey to put me 
right,” she said to herself at last with a 
mental shake. ‘She’s as honest as the dav, 
the dear old thing, and she’s got a heart of 
gold. But she’d let everyone else’s rights 
go to the wall where I'm concerned; and it 
will do me good to have to brace myself 
against her arguments 


Mrs 


Ing on the 


Burke, het 


: } 
WOTK 


oid nurse, was still carry- 


of the market 


garden, with 
the help of the much-wanted 


She had grown fond of the 


vardener’s boy 
comfortable little 
home, which she and Susan had furnished 
and decorated with 


uch pride. She wasn’t 


eager to move into the big house and mix 
with a horde of superior fellow-servants 
Besides, it was clear that Susan must soon 
provide herself with a proper chaperon 
companion, “Burkey” had no intention of 


} 


eng persuaded into filling that post; she 


ac 
3$)/ 


knew what due to her 


was nurslineg’s new 

position 
It was a mild, sunny morning, ard, 
shawled but hatless, she was out in the 


garden when Susan arrived, superint 


the clearing of the raspberry canes by tl 


boy, who whistled blithely as he worked. 


Susan's tragic 


“Burkey ‘ voice mported 
a new element into the peaceful little scene 
“T’ve had quite a horrid piece of news.” 
“Bless my soul!” Mrs, Burke exclaimed. 
Seems if there shouldn’t be much that 


as 


can bother you these days, dearie. Come 
along in and let’s hear all about it.” 

“Tt’s from Mr. Roberts Susan held out 
the letter. “Read it, Burkey dear.” 

Mrs. Burke sat heavily down in an arm 
chair, took ket big spectacles out of the 
case that hung at her ample waist, and ad- 
justed them with maddening deliberation. 
She read the letter through, After which she 
drew a long breath and was silent for a 
moment or two—stlent and obviously dis- 
turbed. Then: 

‘l won't say as it isn’t most inconvenient 
and unexpected,” she said at last. “But he 
can’t make any claim, Miss Susan He 
hasn't got the shadow of a right in law 


“No,” said Susan slowly. “I understand 
that, of course.” 

“Then what's worrying you, my dea 

‘It was his father’s house, his father’s 
money Susan’s voice was low nd 
t yubled. ] h pla ( had been en 
tailed 

“But it wasn’t Mrs. Burke comfortably 


squashed that suggestion, 


and she had a rig 





his mother 
as she chos« 


“A le 


gal right,” Susan amended 


Eh, what’s that?” The other looked 
up sharply Something that she read the 


voung face, an earnest wistfulness, ala 


her considerably 

“And a moral right, too,” she said with 
hasty firmnes ‘If all one hears ie, he 
wouldn’t have been no credit to the name 
nor the place, if he’d com into 

“{ don’t know that we selves have any 
right to judge by what we hea Susan said 
slowly ATt ill, what d ve really know 


about him—tnts Richard Ordway—« 


xcepting 

that he and his mother quarrelled, and that 

he was suppose | have been killed in that 
South American earthquake; and 

“And that he’s come alive again, most 

nconvenient,” Mrs. Burke said tersely. 

What's he been doing out in South 


Ameriky all this while? 


Nothing ¢g 
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wager. And how do we know it’s him, any 





way? Supposing that it’s somebody passin 
himself off as Richard Ordway 

Susan shook her head, “Not likely,” she 
said. “Mr. Roberts seems satisfied that it’ 
the right man, and he ought to know. He 
savs that he is sure to com down he re, sO W 
shall see him.” 

The old woman looked alarmed 

“IT hope he’s not coming down to try and 
bully you, my dear,” she said 


“Oh, I’m not easily bullied.” Susan’s 


strong, square chin lifted a little. * And I’m 
not afraid. Not afraid of Richard Ordway, 
I mean.” She hesitated, her candid eve 
riveted on Mrs. Burke’s anxious face. “I’m 
afraid of myself, Burkey \fraid of being 
too selfish to do the right thing, suppos 
ing ’—she drew a long breath—-“ supposing 


that Richard Ordway turns out to have been 
slandered and unfairly treated.’ 
And what might you call the right thin 


Miss Susan?” Mrs. Burke’s dismay was 
hidden by her crisp, dry tones 

Susan shook her head 

“T’ll tell vou when the time come 
Burkey,” she said, 

“Now, Miss Susan, you're not going to be 
foolish,” the old woman begged het 


earnestly Ju t when I was that glad and 


proud to see yu living as vou should live 


like a lady in that beautiful house, instead 


you've done just what I wanted vou to do. 


You’ve said all the things that I’ve said to 
myself, and now I know what they sound 
like.” She made a little wry grimace 
“And I’m going to change into my dear old 
shabby coat and bree ie straight away, and 
spend a day in doing some honest work 
again!” 

Mrs. sJurke dolefu ly p! du ( | the ra 
ments in question, which had been left be 
hind on their owner’s migration to the big 
house, and Susan went out into the earde 
and proces led toa t young ohn with the 
raspberry canes She taved to share Mi 
Burke’s simple lunch, nd afte urd ( 
herself the tas} ol ithering Cawe 1 
manure the asparagus bed 


Down the lane she went, dragyving a rouch 


wooden hand-cart behind her, through a ga 


in the cliff and down a sloping path to the 
beach 
It was low tide an the blacl wks were 
Ippery th heavy asst of thick bre n 





weed. She worked t 
reddened with } 
back ached with 
as she worked bi 
hee p thought aw 
he came upon 
ling died away in 
He lay amone 
in and half out 
she ha 1 never scel 
and belonging t 
might judge by 
ndefinable air of 
Che awkwardne 
with one leg do 
pra ent th Hie 
i¢ moin 
( pallor 
hav led her to be 
gadly damagt¢ 
] | To 
and pity I wor 
n there 
Sh learn itt 
( ot one taint 
hi ne, and 
himself and 
Limp yt th 
] iwa i¢ 
nm yusn n 
vhich the n . 
\ , le 
b iima a . 
vith pin 
furniture M 
m or bt y 
yuchly m \ 
lon lane and 
Ip ntendence 
1 iT 1 i mid 
tative manne 
tor, and who | 
and skilful t 
Infernal] 
id on ttered 
pain t 
bie 1 fin 
ie doctor had 
n ed ) t 
otel, where he 
a Val tl 
ap le che ( | 
herself in charge 
downstairs, and 
the o 
te ed He KM 
especially an 


al 1 

( \ 

1 int 
id 
ce 

( \ 
n 
ol 
ND, 
ely y 
a ¢ 
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| 
“He lay among a group of tall rocks, Drawn by | 
half in and half out of a pool of water” thai 
| 
and above the pain and discomtort of it; well, it’s no 84 od mincing matters.” H« 
but he couldn’t for the life of him remem stared at her unhappily. His expression was | 
ber what it Was, any more than he could not at all that of a doctor who has just 
account for a guest-room of such a dainty satisfactorily carried out a neat bit of pro 
description being at the disposal of the — fessional work. “TI always heard,” he said 
homely old body who seemed to own the — with apparent inconsequence, “when [I first 
cottage, So he eradually lropped off to came to these parts, that old Mrs. Ordway’s 
sleep; and downstairs his suit-case lav on the only son was dead.” 
lloor of the sunny living-room between Susan Susan nodded, 
and Dr. Lane, who confronted her with a Yes, everyone has thought so,” she said. 
perturbed countenance But they were wrong. 1 heard from my 
“My dear young lady,’ he said, “I’m lawver this morning that he is alive and 
rather atraid this ing to be a lone and 1 England He called at Mr. Roberts | 
Uresome business, and I really think that it office in London.” 
Would be better if th patient were iemoved ‘Hi'm, is that so Well, my dear young 
to my house or to the ( tage Hospital. I lady, he isn’t in London now, Richard 
can send the ambulance for him.” Ordway’s up there.” 
But why in the world should vou?” He pointed a dramatic hand in the dire 
Susan protested, “ Here’s Burkey with an tion of the ceiling 
‘mpty room and plenty of time en het “Oh!” said Susan 
end, she'll simply love someone to fu She moved away to the window and stood 
—— lookine out blat kly Those hard fac ts 
Fes, but you see, M Dennison,” the vhich she had been spending to-day in a 
= hiss 1 uncom! Av, “vou don't quite feveri-h effort dodge, had brought her up 
ee ige situat . I young man— et nexorably with a round turn | 
of m the el under the nam \l Burke Ss} ke to the doctor in a low 
He tit t 1 i n () \ hement \ 
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“It’s a bit of cruel bad luck, sir, this is,” 
she said sombrely. “To have him laid up 
here like this!” 

The whole thing’s most unfortunate,” the 
doctor agreed, frowning. “It’s a case of a 
compound fracture, and it will be some 
months before he’s up and about again 
Under the circumstances “i 

The circumstances don’t matter as long 
as he doesn’t realize them.” Susan turned 


from the window and spoke decisively. 
“And he needn’t realize them till he’s well 
enough to go away. Hie won't see anybody 


here to tell him who I am; and Burkey can 


I 

speak of me as Miss Brown, Jones or Robin- 
son, or any old name she likes.” 

Dr. Lane looked dubious, 

“One imagines that he came down here 
to see his old home yt you,” he suggested. 

“Well, he’ll have to be content with writ 
ine to me,” Susan said. “And I shall write 
back politely; and Miss—shall we decide on 


Brown ?—will do her best to cheer his con- 


le flash of mischief danced 





in her eyes and dimpled about her mouth 

The situation was a two-edged one, piquant 

for all its threatening of unpleasantness. 
When she returned to Ordway House she 


discovered that Richard Ordway had called 


meant to say if he had seen her. His face 
haunted her as she sat over her solitary 
dinner. It was a hard face, she thought 
It came between her and the beautiful old 
silver and china on the polished table 


Later, as she drank her coffee in the pot 


Susan, he lf a ‘ it heart avainst a 
good many mventions, had always felt a 
sneaking mpathy for him She fancied 


that he might have been a throwback t 
some wild forbear of the colourless father 


who had been utterly dominated by Caroline 


Ordway And if some people said that he 
had broken h mother’s heart, there were 
others who dec] ed that she ha 1 done her 
best*to break h spirit, and had succeed 


‘ ept t ! ct a pl ton fo h 
had been ) final str nd fifteen vea 

I R id Ord had passed 
ot © live h » had known 


) 


since his boyhood, leav 


him of countless daredevil 


restless rebellion against au 


here was only one pi 
Ordway House—a water-col 
litthe rough-haired boy with 
and mouth pathetically sul 


world that was too strong 


] 
ri 


¢ 


1 


apa Ss and 
hority 
ir¢ f him 


lefiant blue 
n, up against 
him. 


The old gardener had shown her the | 


bricks in the high ral 


“Master Dick” had climbed over at ni 


and gone out fishing with the rough lads 


} 


the quay; and the sprawling 


at seven years old he h 
wooden benck under th 


been whipped for disfiguri 


They were the only thing 
tell of Richard Ordway 
forefathers But that n 


looked out of her wind 


that the most live and vita 


arden was that clums\ 


the dusk; and the one 
which dwarfed all he 
and dominated the 


small portrait. 


<Jo 


The news that old Mrs. ¢ 
ative, after all, spread 
town It was the 
rossip that had et 
years Richard Ordway 
of the oirl who ha 


him! Nothing else 
curious folk even went t 


out to the cottage in the 


Mrs. Burke or a elimpse 


through the window 
white bedroom wt h 
looked out on the littl 
behind the house, and M 


wo \ k and ( 
I ed on ymin 
with all three | 


vessing that I don't live 
Mrs. Burke had 


vad given 
amazing how quickly ani 


iccepted © 4 } 
met r 
ne bewiklerment 
1 1 
| f yea } ! 
bell init 
vas clear t ‘ 


R. O 
1 carved 
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ne 
} wl S 
t 
eC i 
ae 
il } 
ng, inv 
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tions and hardships, illness of any kind was 
new to him. 
“Who was the boy 


asked 


who found me on the 


beach?” he next morning as_ he 


watched his nurse moving about the room. 
“He must have got a pretty fair shock.” 
“Boy?” Mrs. 


“Ves: the boy who was picking seaweed 


3urke looked blank. 


off the rocks.” 
“Oh!” Against her w 


spread over the old woman’s face. 


ill an amused smile 

“That 

That was a young lady.” 
Who is she?” 


wn, Ir. 


wasn’t no boy, sir. 

“Good heavens ! 

“She’s—a Miss Bre 
with me.” 

“What does she pic k seaweed for?” \] 
ready, so he told himself with grim amuse 
ment, he was developing the keen curiosity 
of the sick he most trivial 


: t 
yutside If 


room in t matters 
Mrs. Burke was a little nonplussed. She 
ad been strictly ordered by Susan not to 
say anything that might connect her in his 
mind with professional gardening, since they 
i Mr. Roberts had 


heiress’s previous 


ad no idea how much 
enlightened him as to the 
mode of living. 

he’ interested in plants and 
said lamelv. 
“Oh, a botanist,” he commented 

“T s’pose vou might sav so.”” Mrs. Burke 


talk 


tv was promptly 


lainly about his 


rer, that an idle cur} 


ined into quite a healthy little flame. 
‘Feels responsible fo her lodger,” he 
thought, with an inward grin ‘Not keen 


between her 
Brown and a_ possibly 


an acquaintanceship 


ious Miss unde 


rable vagrant from Heaven knows where.’ 
Well, she needn’t worry He'd seen too 
many of the self-sufficient, independent tvpe 


tT woman to be attracted bv a blue sto king 
10 surmounted her hose with masculine 
d he had comes 


mind which 


ef wes? an 
Ches, an 


down here with 


purpose in forbade senti 
ntal stravings, 

1 

When Miss Brown took it u 
ring him his lunch he experienced 
hine of a s] ; 


shock. In fact. until 


ion herself to 
some 
she dilated 


vesterday, 





lismay at findine him 
le had begun to wonder how many lodgers 
Mrs. Burke took in There was no sug 
sestion of the blue stockine, no reminis 
“ence of m 


asculine attire about the girl in 
i dainty 
WH< sd} 

ils at elbows and neck —a eirl with unruly 
brown curls and bright 


i 
It was a 


lack house-fro k, with soft white 


ie 
84 lan¢ e 


4 


Susan 


friendly 
very interested elance 
“1 © tru: 
“as Irying to trace in the tanne 
1722 


f 


d features of 


the grown man, that rather pitiful, rebellious 
hild who had once 


face of the « play 1 his 


solitary in the formal garden of Ord 


games 

way House. She thought that she could see 
} 
, 


glimpses of it in the eyes—so much too 


voung for the rest of the face, as blue eyes 


often are. Phere was, however, no pathos 


, 
about 


the lips, which had hardened and set 


in close, resolute lines. -It was the mouth, 


man who would hold his 


she thought, of a 


own counsel and go his own way, as the 


boy had done years ago. 
She came up again in the afternoon and 


sat with him for a while. 

“Wouldn’t vou like to write to anyone?’ 
she asked. “Is there no one who might 
be anxious—who ought to be told that you’ve 
had an accident?” 
He shook his head. 


‘No one,” he 


twisted smile: 


And then, with a 
“Well, ves; there is 


someone whom I called upon yesterday 


said. 
queer, 
and 
she’!] be wondering why I don’t call again.” 


Will shall I take 


’ 


you write to her, or 


a message for you?” Susan asked impul- 
sively, 

“What! Ask her to come and see me? 
Rather not!” 

His shake of the head was even mx 


dull red flush 


surveved 


emphatic this time, and a 


surged over his face. Susan 
thoughtfully. 


Why 


her usual 


shouldn't you?” she 
bluntness ‘If she’s a friend of 
yours. 7 

‘She isn’t.”” He 


and his jaw set grimly “But she’s living 


snapped out the words, 


in my old home—she owns it, in fact Do 
vou happen to know het 
of Ordway House?” <A 
his lip 

Susan admitted that she did slightly, and 
elf afterwards to Mrs. Burke 
Did 


more than 


detende d he ! 
hy contending that Was true enough 


anvbodv know themselves 
slightly ? 
“And, Burkey 


/ 


‘he simply fates me! Of course, he thinks 


lear,” she went on ruefully, 


vat I'm responsible for getting him cut out 
of his mother’s will 


| 


That was exactly what he did think. He 


hadn't meant to admit it even indirectly, but 
there was something about Susan’s interested 
} } } 


riendly candour which broke down 





eves an | l 
most people’s reserve And it was perhaps 
] wn to man 


had 


ompany of two 


st time since he had 
hood that Richard O 
dependent on the « 


Gradually th 


iway been fe) 
entirely 


women jefensive brusquerie 
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wore out of his voice and manner, and grati- 


tude helped to soften them. 
pens quickly 


| under such con 
and 


Susan laughed togethe 
his first 


mistake to which 





him, after spending the morning in the gat 
den, she wore hei landgirl” kit, and grew 
accustomed to his greeiing ot, 


it’s the boy 


to-day a4 
at first brought the self-conscious colour to 
her cheeks. On those occasions he would 
often call her Bov” with a_ teasing 


camaradcriec, 
clder-brotherly, and she had always 
brothers. On that thought, like a sharp 
pang came the remembrance that under her 
own name he would hate her. 

It hadn't taken 


he cherished a deep-ro 


her long to discover that 
ted affection for the 
had certainly not spent 
but his 


old home where he 


too hay relations he 


. }. 
DOVINOO"Gd 5 





a 
frankly dislik 
“T can imagine them gathered round Ord 


wav House when my mother was dying,” he 


told Susan one day, “all the clan. I hated 


‘em even as a bo \ self-seekin 


hypoct 


out for pickings Jove! the 


itical crowd, all of ’em on the look 


rest of em 


must have been sick when the little Dennison 
rl ooped the pool.” 
‘I don’t think that she ever expected to 
aid lamely, as she 


be left anything,” Susan 


walked one of her white draughtsmen blindly 





into the iaws of two black kings. 
‘She wouldn’t tell you so.’’ He laughed 


with a hard cy1 m nd swept the fool 
hard V e pi off the board ‘Fact 
remains that she ecms to have played her 
cards better than any of ’em—a lot better 
than you're | I this game, for in 


“You're distracting my attention,” Susan 
fend a trifle indignantly. “I 


you came 


down here to s¢ l Dennison, why don’t 
you te t now and ask her to visit 
sa l I do meet her,” he idl 


square etw 1 tine can bs I don't 
want to ivantage by posil 
in object I 
She |] 1 t t nt "ae, ! 
t I } WWI l 
| ’ 


e, “but what in 1 


Perhaps ( | 
Ye he 1d x 
move ¢ ip red S . 
I wish you'd S 
aid, iS le t 
Wouldn't 
dy 
And, oddly e1 ed | 
She dre 1d | si T . 


cit rmination \ 
he had mad \ 
, 
Lint) Wi l 
lich gossip | S 
een 1 Turt 


had been a | 
1 ’ 
he Was sell 


ecause he 
Mail then 
moven nt ( 
the b 1 
Oh, t the ; 


1s Shoulde 
l k Neithe 

Val t ng al | t nr 

door Go t 
you ® 1 pl 


feminine ct I t 
\ He f 


Se es 
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“She was silent, absently 


fancied that he 
hole sex a grudge tor it. 


von he lay for a long 


Yes, he preferred her as a boy. As a girl 


she was beginning to upset his plans in the 





s esome and 1 us Way. Her 
nce made him feel oddly reluctant 
ena ti ashamed —to remember them. 
AnA ; + + } ] } . 
And yet they had seemed to him at the 
me he made them perfectly fair and 
this girl at Ordwav House, this Susan 
Vennison, wh | iad gathered from the 


remarks to be young and present- 


( King, and (for all the shrewdness 
h had evidently taught her how to win 


S mat 
MONE 


s favour) more or less unversed 





he Ways of the world, and of men in par- 

at—one imagined that it shouldn't be 
aiicult for any man to make love to her 
convin ingly enou 


é rh to Win nei heart, and 
ecome master both of Ordway House 
new owner. He had laid his 

\t least there 
no other woman in ] life: 


de libs rately 
there nevel 


1+] 1 } ) 
Qh, although Richard Ordway was one 


Sagering the letter. * What are 
you going to do about it >” she asked presently ""—p. 365. 





Drawn by 


C. Mors 


of those men whose striking personality and 
insolent inditference invariably interest and 
attract women. Without being in the least 
a coxcomb, he couldn’t well help knowing 
and the frank advances of many of the 
less bashful members of their sex had only 
deepened his indifference into contempt. 

It had seemed to him that this girl, 
who was after all only a scheming little 
money-grabber, didn’t deserve that he should 
waste any fine feelings over her. If he 
should be successful in persuading her to 
marry him, he had every intention of being 
and he had felt no 
qualms at the idea of taking advantage of 
her inexperience to make her believe that 


a good husband to her; 


the conquest was hers and not his. 

But now his feelings on the point had 
made a curious wolte face. He could no 
longer see his plan through the eyes of the 
world-hardened man friend with whom he 


had half-jestingly discussed it in the first 


instance, and from whom he had only this 
morning received a letter inquiring as to 
how it was progressing. He saw it instead 
through the eyes of the girl who had just 


left him. She was such a straightforward 
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little thing, and proud—he felt it instinc- which tantalizingly invited her inspect 
tively—in the way every woman should be and crumpling it in her hand, carried 
proud. A mercenary marriage would lowe1 the heap of burning weeds and rubt 


him pretty badly in her eyes. which was smouldering in a corner of 


He moved restlessly. Already his leg orchard. There she thrust it deep 


had been taken out of the plaster-of-paris. heart of the little pile with her spade 
\s soon as he was able to hobble on crutc hes It wasn’t the glow ot the fire which 
he would move to the hotel, away from scorched her cheeks as returned 
disturbing influences, to her work. That wretched letter ha 


Meanwhile it was past four o’clock, his plained a good deal to her; there y 
usual tea-time. Where was she—that ab mistaking its inference. She wished 
surdly disturbing influence? Had _ he she could mistake it 
offende 1 her by his bluntness ? lo make the runnin Vi ith toe he 

She came at last, bringing his tea and Lots of .men, so she had heard, were 


vearing the boyish clothes which suited her to offer a sham affection to a lw 
» uncommonly well; and at sight of her and heaps of women married for m 
his own words echoed mockingly in his but not the r7ght kind. So het 
ears ‘Come back as a boy, and I’ll like heart insisted desperate] M 

ou better.” look upon Richard Ordway ’ not 


It wasn’t a question of mere liking, and “the right kind” of man T 
he knew it. Also, the clothes that are sup- her hard—so hard that she would not 
osed to “make the woman” even as not accept it; a fact so monstro 
manners make the man,” had nothing to from her consciousnes (And all of a 
lo with the case. He might call her “ Boy,” she abused herself vehemently f a 
but the absurd little name held the hidden literal-minded little { O 
tress that lurks in a man’s voice when he only a joke on the part of th 


eaks to the woman he loves. in very good taste at t. BD 
She wasn't only late; she was in a mood kind of man who 
vhich was strange to him; unusually silent; nyth t 
her adorab smil 1 thing of very brief Would a en 
flashes; her whole air distrait. He knew an bug and pretend, to n his en 
bsurd shyness which prevented him from let himself be d 
asking if his carelé words had really No; a thousand tit ros 
offended her. Something had undoubtedly lea from 
caused this change in he rn { e ste 
He was right. It was a- very littl Id house, 
matter, judged at first sight. Just a folded k on m 
sheet of writing-paper, blown out of the man at the ttave not t , elf 
pen W \ n M Burke had en I nt ‘ ould 
tidy! t valid room; a sheet of the rich she had I 
lette | ted on him so this n Perhaps a é 
ng, ! ll its end] ntention Susan rered an una f 
vund it v oh vindow in a patch to remove | ‘ 
earth whi ] digging ove ind prove himself 1 
white inst t 1-br n earth LU m So sl} r 
he eve nd eld th . co is vol table nd w 
t n ] f iu so long as to momen 1s «le » 
( ive three or fou I f it indelibly on verse] S n 1) 1 
( nemo that unde ( va 
in ion bad luck, old fellow! that thi ’ 1 t 
Hurry up and get tl l rf irs mend had put the 1} ( 
1 someor | sna the heiress before Then she w t 
Richard I iin’ and can make Rob \ 
the rur n ha tand 1 ( 
She checked | Va little gasp. It went to bed 2 
i cl i } 1 i le ( WI en t = 
Richard Ord 1 ly not meant An ’ t 
I t She picked it up, resolute] le, hidit 
n bold w it ina 
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Inside Richard Ordway’s sick-room there 
was a silence as marked. Susan was stand- 
ing by the side of his sofa, reading a letter 
es She read it 
twice, regardless of the fact that already 


which he had handed to her. 


she knew it by heart, and then lifted ques- 
tioning eyes to his. 
“Well?” 
“Tt isn’t well!” he retorted hotly. 


she said. 
“The 
lo hand over every 


thing’s preposterous ! 


thing to me barring a paltry four hundred a 
year—it—oh ! it’s amazingly generous, but 
prepostel - 


“Ont” 
you know ” 


ous. 
*“Dio 
she hesitated—‘“ it seems to me 


Her tone was rather blank. 


that she’s only doing the right thing.” 
“Does it?” He with a 
searching, oddly dissatisfied glance. “Yes, 
I suppose I’m a cynical 
A girl who could do 
a thing like that . . . it’s wonderful, A 
have believed at. but 


stared at her 


ou would say that. 


brute; this proves it. 


month ago I wouldn't 
I know now; it’s the sort of thing yow'd 
have done.” 
She was silent, absently fingering the 
letter—her own letter—in a curious state of 
mind between elation and disappointment. 
“What are you goil 


asked presently. 


x to do about it?” she 


“I’m going to write and tell her 


very 
litely, of course—that I can’t possibly 
take it. A man can’t be indebted to a 
woman, , . like that.” 

“Not under these exceptional circum 
stances?” she persisted, 

“Not under any circumstances,” he said 
tersely. He was thinking of the cold 
blooded plans which he fiad made with re 

ird to the girl who ad written that letter, 


vy, : 
and realizing that he would never attempt to 
carry them out now 


“You'll disappoint her,” she said. And 
even as she said it ymething sang irre- 
ressibly down in her heart. 

“T can’t help that.” 

“Pm sorry,” she said slowly and per 
tunctorily as she gave him back the letter. 
“Why?” he asked. His blue eyes be- 
me suddenly wistful and very young—the 
eves of the boy in the pic ture. “I well, 
yon know,” he stammered lamely, “I'd 
rather 


| . : : 

: hoped you mightn t like my putting 
rweelf 4, : } . a ~ 
my elf under an obligation to he rushed 
the ‘ af 
me Words rather “another 





hlessly 


Woman.” 


She Was sj] ¢ 


Ppose you 


think it’s 





; awfal cheek 
ny savi ] t?? } 

 oaying that?” he asked anxiously. 
Oh, no ' 


no! Indeed, I don’t.” 
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Her irrepressible candour broke out in the 
quick denial. Then realizing what her ad- 
mission meant, she tried in hot confusion to 
drag away her hand, which he had caught 
in his own. But he held it fast. 

“And I suppose it’s even worse cheek to 
dream of asking you to marry me, when I’ve 
just decided to refuse a fortune and a home 
that would be almost worthy of you. Is it?” 

But his sudden fiery impatience would not 
His other 
arm slipped round her, pulling her down on 
to her knees beside his sofa yet. 
\nd Susan hid her flushed face and shy 
radiant eyes against his coat. 

“Darling!” His lips rested on her soft 
“Tm not early good enough for 

She made an 
of protest. 


allow him to wait for her answer. 


close r 


’ 


hall. 
you!” inarticulate murmur 
‘You haven’t an idea what I’m 
really like,” he went on, 

It may be added that he had no intention 
of telling her. After all, it is only the weak 
ones of the earth who revel in harmful and 
unnecessary confessions. 

But there was one confession which had 


to be made, difficult though it was. Susan 
took her courage in both hands, 
o 
\nd you haven’t an idea who | 


” 


really am!” she whispered 
and told him, 
After the 


1 1 
heard her 


tremulously 


first 
in a dead silence, which lasted 
long after she had finished. Then 
looked up nervously. 


stunned exclamation he 


Susan 


“Tt wasn’t my fault,” she pleaded 
“When I first pretended to be ‘ Miss Brown,’ 
how could I know that this would happen: 
And I certainly never tried to ‘make up’ to 
your mother, as they call it. You do he 
lieve that, don’t you? I’m afraid I wasn’t 
always very folite to her. 


‘ 


She called me a 
’ 


saucy baggage’ once.’ 


He broke into a helpless smothered laugh 
that held a mixture of remorse, of exaspera 
tion and of unacknowledged relief. 


“And what am / to call you, I'd like to 


know?” he asked under his breath with 
mock severity. ut his arms tightened 
round her, and that delicious little smile he 


knew so well played round her lips 
“Vou could trv ‘Susan,’” she said, 
you’re tired of § Boy.’ And there’s always 
‘Darling.’ I like that. And—and ‘ Mrs. 
Richard Ordway’ when we quarrel.” 
He caught her to him, and kissed her int 
siience 
You adorable itt le wretch!” he said 


‘You deceitftul—amazingly quixotic—utterly 


little wretch! 


, hI 
aqdorabie 
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But butterflies, as a wl 
much — hardie than n 
imavcine. So! tne ] 
the winter in. the ( 
in the arva tate, 
salides, ind s ~ 
insects In 
nad I>t 
t uny I é 
So . 
sen sean Nat ( 
The Brimstone Butterfly is a hibernating species. The Smal ol o s 
On fine, sunny days it wakes up, especially if it ’ 
happens to have got into the house be-t known of the 3 sept el 
tober are its months of emergen \ 
Hii question of hibernation, what it howrs before thi 
really is, has never been satistactorily niky bronze-hued 1 ;' ep oe 
settied. Wi now, however, that it 1 d l. pale purple r. 1 
not a sleep at all, but an interruption o1 thin skin n be 
suspension of the workings of the vital nes and. the le 
organs, witli the exception of the heart, | rv st P 
which still beats, though extremely slow »the rt — , \f 
In this state the pro es of digestion, in of those born |: 0) 
many and probably in a Cases, are Geiayved On one int nite nee 
and deferred. Deterred dyspepsia * once 





killed an elephant tortoise who was sent to 


the 700 Dp Ked mn traw on the vovace 


in this torpid condition Most ofthem follow 


over he ate h traw, but there was no time ' | 
to digest tt he went to leep, or, rather, 
hibernate qd, lor some 1 mnths, and when he 
awakened he died from an acute attack of } 
indigestion caused by the straw. 
Certain species of animals, reptiles and 
insects are obliged to pass the cold month | 
1] | 
| 


the vagarie of the weather, and do not par 





much heed to the alk ! dar: squirrels, hac 
vers, flies and tort eshell butterfly have 


all beer een in warm weather in Decembet 














| 
Hibernatin butterflic are anomalie | 
But then natural history is full of anoma | 
hie . which i mnother way of aving that 
' . The beautiful | 
we are constant getting surprise Dec use of Corvdon. the 
Jlue 
we know » tattle It i certainh a rprise Chalk Hill Blu 
Sutterfly It | 
to find such an insect as a butterfly, that, found in chalks 


districts all 
through the 
warmth, going unharmed through the deadly winter. 


above all others, we associate with sun and 


damp of an English winter. 
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Small Tortoiseshell fly across the garden pocket magnifying 








and alight on a sun-warmed wall, its wings glass on a_ winter’s 
stretched out on the wall. To hold the walk. During the 
wings like this stretched out Hat and not sam months th 
upright is a curious habit of butterflies in eggs of the very 
canter. | have often seen them in this common litthe Chalk 

sition on 1 windowpane. Hill Blue are to be 

One would think, giving the subject a found; the caterpil- 
perficial consideration, that the egg state lars seem to feed only 

ild be the safest tor an English winter. on the widely distri- 

rhe eggs of butterflies are so minute, they buted horseshoe 

, so safely into such small cranmies and vetch, which grows 
les, that adequate shelter and protection wherever there is 

re easily obtained. But, as a matter of chalk in the soil: 

. t, only about four species face the rigours these eggs also are 
' ff our cold months as ova—the High — exquisitely reticu- 
Brown Fritillary, the Chalk Hill Blue, the lated. The round, 

Pury Hairstreak, and the Pearl Skippet flattened, ribbed 

(or the Silver-spotted Skipper). For nine eggs of the Purple 
ionths of the year—that is, all through ~~ Hairstreak are also 

mn, winter and spring—the eggs of the to be found between 

High Brown Fritillary are to be found = July and March in 

ng dog violets in the wood and among clusive: they are 

sweet violets and pansies in the garden; abundant’ in _— oak 

they are of a conical shape, ribbed and re woods, where the 
iculated, glistening green when newly laid, are laid on. twigs. 

then gradually changing to pink, red, and — Less common specik 
dull green. They provide a good example — of butterflies whose 

f the beauty to be seen with the aid of a eggs are to be found 

in winter are 

[ a the Brown Hair 


. the 
Essex Skipper, 


streak 














the Silver 
studded Blue . Some eggs of the Essex 
4 S > 7 , aic 
and the White- Skipper Butterfly laid 
; inside a stem of couch 
letter Hair- grass. Here they will 


treak remain until hatching 
streak. time next April. 
Of butterfl: 


larve that live through the winter. the 
} 





most interesting is the caterpillar of the 


th 


Large Blue. In fact, this caterpillar 
dominates, in interest and mystery, an 
other caterpillar anywhere. To itself, 
too, its larval existence is of more im 
portance than that of cither the pupa 


or the imago, and is prolenged through 


eleven months of the year, The tiny 
caterpillar hatches out of the egg in 
July and pupates the following Jun It 


changes its skin three times—and then 
it disappears completely. Its pupa is 
found in the ground in June, a very 





short time before the butterfly is on the 
wing. Its normal food is wild thyme 











For a lone time this was all that was 


Chrysalides of White Butterflies found spun up known. A curious gland in the tenth seg 
der a piece of wood Here they will stay till the | | me } 
cabbages are ready for them next spring ment furnished a drop of liquid much 
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liked by ants, but, until quite recently, no rows a little way into the ground, ang 
other connexion with ant life was suspected. pupates, appearing soon afterwards as a 


It is known now, however, that, after its very beautitul blue butterfly. 





third moult, when it is about one-eighth of The caterpillars of the Dingy Skipper and 
an inch long, it quits the wild thyme blos- of the Common Blue are distributed com. 


soms and descends to the ground, where it monly all over England and Wales, feed 
stands in the way of ants going to and from _ing on bird’s-foot trefoil till the first fey 
their nest. It never has far to travel, for days of chilly autumn warn them to retir 
the wild thyme on which it has been feed- The larve of the Marsh Fritillary, sma 
ing always seems to conceal an ants’ nest _ hairy, curly things, feed for a short time or 


at its roots. Sooner or later an ant dis- the leaves of such diverse plants as snov 
covers it, and sucks up the drop of sweet berry, devil’s-bit scabious and honeysuckle 
fluid that it exudes. The tiny caterpillar and then roll themselves up into wo 

now arches its back, as if inviting the ant balls at the base of the plants and sleep ti 


to pick it up. This is exactly what the ant 
does, and soon the caterpillar finds itself 
inside the ants’ nest. If it had attempted to 
force an entrance it would never have suc- 
ceeded, but the device of supplying the ant 





with sweet food is entirely successful. 

The whole nature of the caterpillar now 
changes; it exudes no more sweet drops, 
but at once begins to feed on the ant larva. 
The ants apparently suffer it to do this—in 
the hope, perhaps, of future eau sucré. But 
none appears. The caterpillar is now abso 
lutely carnivorous; during the first part of 
its larval life it is herbivorous with canni 
balistic tendencies; it is now satisfied only 











with ant larve, and on these it feeds till The Duke of Burgundy (one of the Fritilla 
pent : Butterflies) roes through the winter as a 

full grown, Then it leaves the nest, bur chrysalis, and is found under primrose leay 

r spring. Littl mpanies of 


caterpillars may be f 
throughout the winter in dé 
meadows; they spin a thin 
under which they lie ¢ 
gether. 

The larval life of the f 
Purple Emperor is a_ long 
and extends throughout 
ter. Sallow is the food 
and near this tree the cul 
looking caterpillar hibernat 
At this time of its life its 
is a dull green; its skin Is ¥ 
with short red = and_ ye 
bristles: it possesses horn 
projections, which are wart) 
bristly and greyish- pink 
colour; the eccentri I 
appearance is further emphi 
by the anal points, or tail 
are red-tipped. 


The White Admiral cate 


also sleeps through the wintel 














ettling down finally only alt 

Caterpillars of the Marsh Fritillary Butterfly are half vrown fully ranoine for 2 vel 
when winter comes; they make a comfortable silken web, in CATEIUnY Aarranems ‘ 
which they sleep tiJ] spring. comfortable and undist 
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The Peacock Butterfly lives through the winter. 
slumber. At this time it is very young and 
small, but it knows exactly what to do. 
neat little hvbernaculum on a 
twig of honeysuckle First 
of all it attaches a leaf to the twig by means 
of strands of silk spun over and round the 


It makes a 


yr of snowberry. 


twig and the tip of the leaf. It draws to 
eether the edges of the leaf, and then it 
g ves to sleep, safe from the storms 
of winter. 


Wall 


common every 


The caterpillar of the 


Brown  butterflv, 


where in England, is a_ hardy 


norsel. It feeds on grasses. When 
thev are scarce and withered it 
hibernates; otherwise it goes 

on feeding, pupating in that RQ 
case about March. Equally : 
hardy and more widely distributed 


is the caterpillar of the Speckled 


Wood: all woods and lanes fur- 
nish plenty of grass for its nutri- 
ment, and, according to the 


vagaries of the weather, there are 
three and sometimes four broods during the 


summer, the caterpillars or the pupe going 


through the winter. 

Some very common butterflies hibernate 
as pupe; these include the White, the 
Orange Tip, and the Holly Blue. The 


Orange Tip chrysalis is interesting because 
it is perfectly rigid, of a greenish-gre\ 
colour, With no power of movement at all. 
The Whites are often rigid, but not invari- 
ably SO 4 they are capable of giving a de 
cided kick when disturbed. A less common 
pupa is that of the exquisite little Duke ol 
Burgundy butterfly. cowslip and 
Primrose leaves, in the garden or the wood, 


this beautiful little pale black- 


Under 


brown, 






BUTTERFLIES IN WINTER 


speckled chrysalis may be found. It is 
small but easily seen. Search should be 
made on the under side of the leaves where, 
among the thick, soft hairs, the caterpillars 
have been feeding. 





The most universally interesting are the 
butterflies that hibernate as imagines, or 
mature, winged The Tortoiseshell, 
both the Small and the Large, are among 
the best known; of the latter there is only 
one brood, and the butterflies, emerging in 


insects. 


July, August and September, seem to go 
into hibernation at once. The Small 
toiseshells are much more active and 
prizing. Their first brood appear 
their second in 
October. 


Tor. 
enter- 
s in June, 
\ugust, and their third in 
They fly very late in the autumn; 


brave little individuals have been seen fly- 
ing in December. After hibernation they 
the wing in 
With the first warm 
days of spring they awake and commence 


sometimes be seen on 


January and February. 


may 


the business of mating and egg-laying; at 


this time they are very busy and are seldom 
seen, 

The Camberwell Beauty, otherwise the 
Grand Surprise and the White-bordered, 





oe 


The Small Tortoiseshell is a hardy little 














usually 


one is 


butterfly, and sleeps throughout the 
winter. Here seen sipping the nectar 
of a late-flowering orpine before going to sleep. 
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beauty and rarity, probably 
1! oniy as a migratory 
species It Is a scarce mmigrant; it Is 
doubttul if it ever breeds in England, and 
only a few times has it been positive 
snown to hibernate here. 

Brimstone butterflies also hibernate in the 


} 


ture state. Phough the caterpillars feed 
only on the buckthorns (Rhamnus catharti- 
cus or R. francula) there are always plenty 
of butterflies on the wing almost everywhere 
in Julv, August and September, and again, 


after hibernation, in May and June. Both 


males and female ive through the winte 

the wings of the former are sulphur-yellow, 
and of the latter, lemon-yellow, with a tinge 
of green. In early spring the male butter 
flies, which are most in evidence, exactly 
res ble the daffodils in colout The inside 
of a holly hedge or a thick cluster of ivy 
leaves are favourite winter retreats for thes« 


buttertlies. Though they are readily dis 
turbed and roused by a= spell of mild 
weather, the majority come out in spring 
with tresh and unfrayed wings; it is a never 


fading wonder how thev manage it. 





There are two hibernating butterflies that 
show a curious intelligence one is the 
lainted Lady and the other the Red Ad 
miral. Leven when watching them in the 

irden or orchard one distinctly gets the 


pression that they are more advanced in 
T 


heir general habits than any of the oth 
butterflies They are not easily startled 
va\ from the 1V\ blossoms, teasels 


thistles orpines, and other late flowering 
plants of autumn, and when they do go 
a\ v a short distance they alway 


return 


as quickly as possible to the same flower. 


Both these species also fly at dusk very 
frequently. 

The Red Admiral flies even after dusk, 
joining the moths on trees that have been 


a lescriptions, and nothing attracts it more 


nely than a fruit tree bearing over-rips 
fruit In i871 J. G. Wood wrot “Ripe 
and fallen fruit always a great attraction 
for this butterfly. One of the most mavaoih 
cent sights I ever saw was due to this pr 
dilection for fruit An egg-plum tree had 
been entirely neglected and its fruit pet 
mitted to ripen on the bo h and then fall 
to the ground. A lot of insects took advan 
tave of ich an opportunity, and the tree 
ind its vicinity swarmed with wasps, ants, 
and other lovers of sweets. But the most 


st ne point was the host of Atalanta but 


terflies which 
were app! t 
branches wet 
ratien Trult uy 
with hem h 
( ileal bye ee 
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no not ott 
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The Tru f h Abou f Great Men and the Mothers 


Mothers-in-Law 


“ \( K de oc” Savs Jill, “J forgot to tell 
you, mother is coming to stey for a few 
davs.’ 


forthwith to Demerara 


Whethe: Jac k goes 


or to drink depends upon his temperament, 
but that sort of thing is a very usual open 
ny of the petty humorist or the feuilleton 
writer, and the reestion alwavs is that 


Jack’s mother-in-law is the 
above all others to be 
Aunt Sally, at 


[he mother-in-law is an 
gossipers anything that comes 


| fling 
venal, the 


whom 
andy. Ju 


the matter with the 


ancient. Rome, 


poet ol 


finality of a cyni 


‘While thy wife’s mother lives expect no 


peace.” An old English proverb 15 equally 
merciless: “The only od mother-in-law 
Wears a green gown”; that is to say, she 
les under the turf. And is not “ mother-in 
aw” in some parts of the country the name 

an old and bitter ale? 

Yet some of the sublimest of ancient words 
ever recorded were spoken to a mother-in 


law: “Whither thou goest I will go, and 
where tho will lodge: thy people 


1 lodgest I 





> my people, 


I and thy God my God.” 


Does She Deserve It ? 
Does the 


mmoniy 


: 
mother-in-law deserve what 1s 


said of her People will answer 
> question accot line to the 


( personal ex 
perience. But even if one’s own mother-in 
] } } 


ack as the jet on her bonnet, 





it proves nothing against the race of 
mothers-in-law in general Some of the 
th of the matter.may be gleaned from the 
tual diaries, letters and autobiographical 
gments of well-know; people; and cer 


nly there the mother-in-law, if she comes 


} 


nto the picture at all, is generally an un 


Ng character, netimes quite sweet 
: 1 lovable nly very occasionally a 
Kebekah cryine out m the Hittite wive 
t her son Esau, and exclaiming chat if 
Jacob shall take a wife of the daughters if 
Hetl } ) 


eH What good will my life do unto me 
At the 


Te orded, that 


fact to br 


men ot 


Same time thet is this 
many of the genius 
Whose I Yes | ' *} 

© Marriages were ntrary to what Is 


of Their Waves 
By Harry Cooper 


ipposed to be the rule with men of genius 
—quite famously happy had no mothers-in- 
all. The fe 
Browning, Wordsworth and Su 


all idyllic, but their w 


es of Tennyson, 
W alter 
ves, | 


law at marriage 


scott were 


These writers 
experience of what Dickens called 
in-lawed.” Nor had Dickens 
himself, apparently, yet his marriage turned 


think, were all motherless. 


ha | no 


ing “mothe 


« 


out badly. Shakespeare’s marriage, too, is 


supposed to have been not wholly blissful; 


but Anne Hathaway had only a stepmothe 


between whom and herself there was a 


1) 
coldness, 


John Milton’s Mother-in-Law 

One of the unfortunate examples is John 
Milton, who was certainly not popular wit! 
| Mrs 


her daughter’s husband and _ the 


1 
the relations of his first wife Powell 


described 
uthor of “Paradise Lost” as “a _ harsh, 
man,” with what justification must 


] ler} 
CHOTCTIC 


be left to individual judgment on the meagre 


facts available. Certainly Milton helped 
his widowed mother-in-law in her tangled 
property affairs, and the beginning of the 


I 


suuble may have been that her conscien 


was easier than his puritanical one; so that 


while he put down the valuation of a 


perty at the exact figure, she put it down 
at a sum considerably in excess. Robs 


1 terms with 


Rurns, again, was not on goo¢ 
his wife’s people; but the mother of his 
‘bonnie Jean” had some justification for 


rbidding him the house. 
Another great singer, 
the ploughman poet, celebrated his mothe: 


more dissolute than 


in-law in some tender lines, after his wife’ 
| sting the happiest relat 


Edgar Allan 


is 1n reality to his m 


too, suyg 
+ | » ‘ » 
between them. Poe’s poem 


“To My Mother” 


n-law —the 


mother of his amiable and gent 





Because I feel that, in the heavens abo 
Phe ingels, wh i inoth 

Con find, among terms of 
None so devotional as that of M 

Therefore by that dear name { long have 


And fill my heart of heart 
vou 
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In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. Well, to cut the epistle, he wanted 
mot t own mother who dir at } f 
My mother—my wan r, who died early lady to make her will in his favour 
Was but t mother of vself; but you \ . , 
A : : d @€ss dashing but perhaps more 
Are mother to the on | loved so deat y, > 5 I . ea 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew son-in-law was J nn hvelyn, and the 
By that infinty with which my wife a tender passage in his diary in wl 
} 1 ] 1 > 1 } : 7 
Was dearer t m . il than its soul life describes how he ¢ ywrted his wife's 


to Tonbridge for the waters. On h 


Crabbe and Steele he speaks of her as an excellent and 


Another poet’s mother-in-law appears in OUS lady, universally mented Hi 
well-known verse in George Crabbe’s “Re temporary chronicier, Samuel Pepys, 
sentment ”; the mother of Mrs. Crabbe was to have had rather a cur and in 
the original of that ill-used but determined Character in his mother-in-law, with 
woman whose husband had deserted her and at Deptford Mrs, Pepys was often g 
treated her with insufferable meanness, and spend the day; but Pepys, like th 
who repels him when he comes suppliant fellow he really was, did his best to he 
back rhe mother-in-law also comes int in her chronic financia! difficulties. 
polite literature the voluminous corre 


spondence of Sir Richard Steele, the What Carlyle’s Mother-in-Law 
dramatist and essavist of the early eightee: th Thought 


century Steele was a generous and kind Another mother-in-law of a litera 





hearted man, though over-sanguine in tem who disapproved of her daughter’s 

perament and very improvident in habit. In was Mrs. Welsh, mot! 

a letter to the moth is “dear Prue,” Janet. She thought Thor Carlyle 
\ t rb ) h sn ave, he acquaints her | red, as well is ial ni ‘ 

with his fina ly tion, painting it in she consented at last t v tl 

more glowing « yurs than were actually take up their abode with r. €2 

warranted, and he adds, “IT promise myse#f ever, declined, on the round that 

the pleasures of an ind lous and virtuous be master in his own house, and later, 

life in studying to do things agreeable to independence, he refused a present 

vou \nd I can form to myself no from her 

great satl tion than having had yo Carlvle’s b i ‘ 

permission to sub be myself, madam, vou happv in his wife fan for t 

most obedient son and most humble servant.” had no mother-in-law to propitiate, tl 
\fter m age | tone does not lose its sister of his intended vas M ( 
leference ; [ extremely long to ce } uy, Kingsley, who stood T vh 

and hope to be on my legs to receive you” tion of mother to tl fut M I 

fhe had bes suffering from an attack of and received Froude’s } ling \ 

asthma], “when I shall first do myself the “Charlotte herself,” wrote roude 

honour of kneeling to vou and telling you” their marriage, ! n 
and here comes in again tl flourish of very letter OWS I er 1 

the most obedien n and the most humble heart Yo n 

servant Kingsle > Mic el] ] t 
From a late ette ym lees that there propitiate a ( 

are littl loud n tl horizon He has prettily he did it [ b 
ccasion to s] ik to he mother of “some wrote “one yf y 1 

little forwardnesses of Prue nd later still, eparator of Sarah f Re \ 
Ithouch h letter ntinue n the style tore, this | le t 1 

velvet and bright steel, there is a tone about brother, and im receiv 

them which perhaps did not give unalloyed © sister.’ 

atisfaction to old Mrs. Scurlock in her home The domestic live f statesr 


n Wale reneral rule, and for r\ Is 1 [ 


‘Youa well] quainted that IT have had pier than those of nN 
no fortune with your daughter, that I have fortunate circumstan flected ¢ 
truggled throug reat difficulties for our the relations with t mothers-in-] 
maintenance, that we live now in the hand Gladstone’s mothe ) ] G 

me mann orted by mv indust there is little mer G 
| Vv, madan 1 nsice ill th ently esteemed | On or 

nd add to it that n steritv is vours also, sion also he had t 

vill I not. inclined , vecause she formed toy f ny 
372 
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which bridged an awkward hour. Soon after 
his marriage Gladstone wrote to his wife to 
tell her that he had dined with Queen 
Victoria, who had asked rather particularly 
with much interest about Lady Glynne. “I 
ld her plainly all I could, This rather 
helped the Queen through the conversation, 
as it kept me talking, and she was evidently 
hard pressed at the gaps.” So, at any rate, 
mothers-in-law have unexpected uses. 


Almost Idyllic 

Almost idvllic relations existed between 
John Bright and the mother of his first wife. 
Rachel Priestman took for Bright the place 

the mother he had lost. Much as he 
liked his father-in-law, Bright reckoned his 
wife’s descent from the female side of her 
family, which had been remarkable for three 
enerations back. Rachel Priestman was, 


s her mother hac been before her, a Quaker 
as her m 1 








preacher. She was a “plain Friend.” She 
fort in her household all music and 
nearly all pictures; but her love of beauty 


found its ouikes in china and linen, and ove1 
ve all in flowers. After his wife’s 
death Bright continued in the happiest rela- 

her. “My dear mother,” 


wrote, a year after his wife had died, 


nd abov 
yns With her moth 


my mind often wanders back to the scenes 
which are past, and which the mind can 
highly blessed: I 
Il not complain of the present, although 
ain. Yet, although not in a 


nly recall. I have been 


rmuting spirit, many and many a teat 


changed circum 


s, Priestman apparently remonstrated 
in political ag 
n He replied that he hoped the best 
struction would be put upon his actions, 
} 


nd that he would not be deemed a rebel 


ind incendiarv. M Priestman’s affection 
Warnings against political entanglements 
untered with equally affectionate warn 

t her de n leaving her family 

nd ng at her advanced age to visit and 
he Friends in America. But both 

ind hi moth n-law set aside each 


ers warnings and went their own wavs. 


Real Rhapsody 
For r¢ l rl 


al rhapsody in what may be called 





in-law correspondence” we must 


to another political figure a little latei 
than Bright—a man of powerful composi 
- CSSIVE ind h compels us to 
ld, lrascible. Th Was S William Han 
Take these extracts from letters 


written to the mother of his wife, who by 


this time had married her second husband, 
and was Lady Cornewall Lewis, whom he 
calls his “dearest mum.” “I must. write 
vou a little note,” he says, “to wish you a 
happy new year, and to thank you again and 
again for the precious new year’s gift which 
[ have received from you. I assure you that 
I find every day more and more to love ir 
my sweet wife, and she seems to me nothing 
less than an angel. I did not think it was 
possible to love so much or to be so per- 
fectly happy as I am, and I hope she is, 
too.” 

A little later, again to “dearest mum” 
‘I think you will probably like to hear some 
account from me of your little daughter 
and my little wife. Of course, yesterday 
there was a slight supply from the water 
works in recollection of all the hay py birth 
days we had spent with you, « specially when 
Wwe went to visit her little maiden room” 
{he was writing from the home of the Lewis 
fumily], “but on the whole I never saw het 
better than she has been here, and it is so 
charming to find ourselves together in this 


1S 





delig place. . . . You are quite right 
in saying that the day on which the darling 
was born ought to be to me the happiest day 
‘I assure you I 
epay you in 
’ 


‘] 
I 


of the year.” And again: 
deeply feel all I ough 
affection for 
TE 


to 


t r 
having taken Theresa from 


The Great Archbishop’s Experience 
Very similar was the experience of Ben- 

son, the great Archbishop of Canterbu 

» Mrs. 


te 
to live at 


T\ 


‘It has been good for me,” he wrote 


Sidewick, h wife’s mother, “ 
Rugby and be with you, and I am sure I feel 


eentler and more even and as if I had ad 


vanced a little, though, alas, it is very 
little, in the wisdom that is above. But, 


above all, I thank God that He has given 
} 
| 








me one little heart to be so much mine now, 
1d to grow more and more mine daily all 
yur lives, as mine is already hers wh . 
and I doubt not but trust in Him He 
will teach us how to do each other good, and 
build each other up, both by softening and 
trengthe ng ind that » VOUr OV I 
fear vou will be ed my running 
lone about self, | it would only | | 
mos iffec na Y het rom 

ffectionate son, E. W. Benson 

Equally d htful were the relations of 
n el eat e] O1ous leader oft a very 
ferent type y te ral Booth—with 
the nother of his famous wife \ltho h 
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William Booth would not allow his family bride and_ bride 
to go into mourning when his wife’s moth nd mother, and he 
died, wing that the London poor ruined with all my heart 
thems Cs ve ne ack to tune i m ’ 
tnere was nothing lacking in him in th rT is broug 
characit of son-in-law He ved M th, and sk he 
Mumford like a son,” was the testimony ot flhing in the 
a boarder in the house of the Jooths Some 
very tender letters have been preserved; but Why the Fable ? 
perhaps the best of them is one of thi So that ended 
earliest, in which William Booth, who wa ppy ending 
then finding it a severe struggle to live at surtier, John P 
all on his poor prea her's pittance, sent ten Letters, wrot 
shillings to defray s mothe law’s ex there not a kind 
penses fora day iting at the Crvstal Palace il have to n , 
able vers 
Murcered Her Son-in-Law ind, lat is 
Ye , there are more idylls than the other lave verine 
sort of thin Though the other sort o then, the mot] 
1 n met with vil\ There w preyudice j un 
) th K m Ui n iw of ancient Rom \ | that n 
‘ \ ») Gibbon tells us that because hi i ab na 
son-in-law, Clematiu f Alexandria, ¢n in | moth n 
nocent and v ous nobleman, would not er, and that 
atif ier wishes she had him murdered fo ibs one « 
Line ] r ) a pea necklace Phere Was pens €e fi 
t designing mothe i-law of Havdn, whi by an hance 
I ed n aau t to the musician | | kiven t 
y ier ho “ e he ’ » absorbed in inte 
fan I e | ily knew what had ire not ( 
ken icé vith ( ( lit that ther Was | ti ) 
an addition th nhap] marriag ( ne q 
men I ( lue to 
ime, in h 
A Spartan and a Tyrant sees aia , 
There w that obdurate mother-in-law must ne 
f Sir Rict iB n, the tan CX] re t ’ } 
in scl Or the adventuret f the x 
kv lizal han age, vho b son l take d ke 
had strayed into the’ Victorian Mr ear the } 
Arundel wi eat against Burton’s mat it} ; 
e with her I el Her daughter write f anv of } 
2 he tha he Wa at M li \ ! n \nd ( 
f ' n. ty temper. bigoted d 2 
Sr t } t l¢ } ‘ ‘ ( p ] RB 
“Wi ‘ , I ’ t ( ‘ 
he re Li Burton writes a term ( 
lette { n ‘ ro he ble , 
Or t I | insw« 
Ric ( » and | ‘ , 
money When the ha | | 








A Welcome to Women’s Institutes 


Lady Fernie Tufton speaking 


At War with 
Monotony 


OWN dwell jo not, I think, realize 


or appreciate what the steady growth 


of the Women’s Institute movement 
means to the life of rural womanhood, es 
pecially to those whose lot is cast in remote 
places, where monotony deadly, soul 


destroying—saps mental energy and makes 


existence a dreary round of featureless 
lrudgery, wherein the only outlet is gossip, 


] 1 
Mt always ill-natured, but narrow, contined 


to the cramped environment of the scat 
tered, isolated community 

lo the women of the villages the monthly 
etings of the Women’s Institutes mean a 
weak in the drab routine of life, cheery 
fatherings where you meet your neighbours 
and enjoy an excellent tea under somewhat 
d ferent conditions from those pertaining to 
tdinary intercourse 


member of the 


Everybody who is a 
Institute is equal, be she 
ire’s wife, farmer’s wife or daughter, o 
harwoman Whatever her 


ois, IN the institute 


tation or calling 


on an equality with 


r fell " 
fr Tellow-membe1 Phe affairs of the in 
, 
te are under the d ontrol of the 
member | : 
mn Who appoint their own. office 


at a pageant of Federated Women's Institutes at Greystoke Castle. 


The Work of the Women’s 


Institute 


By a W. I. Member 


and through them manage the necessary 


business. Incidentally by degrees a valuable 
knowledge of the correct procedure for con 
acquired by 


ducting public business is 


omen who before had no notion at all of 

such matters. By degrees, too, a sense of 
comradeship is acquired, and a grasp of 
what citizenship means Is learned. Slowly, 
nperceptibly comes a new and wider out- 
look on life, and aroused in 
matters outside the cramped routine of life 
in small village or lonely valley. 


The Women’s Institute movement is es- 


interest 1s 


one, and had it not 
would 


sentially a democratic 
heen for the war I hardly think it 
have succeeded as it has done. The wat 
shattered our old social system with its false 
values and class distinctions. Conditions of 
life have changed, for the better in many 
ways, and as we emerge out of that terrible 
valley of death and desolation, 1914 to 1918, 
we shall still more clearly realize what a 
relationship exists socially from 

slowly dying of senile decay 


luring the first years of the twentieth cen- 


different 
that which was 


} 
women of all classe nd 


iTV \nd so 
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occupations meet at the Women’s Institutes 


and enjoy each other’s society. 


There are people who still cling to the 


ancient theory that women can only meet 
for scandal and tea, Wi if we have the 
tea all right at the W.I., but we have no 
time for scandal. We have classes con 
ducted by somebody wh>d knows some use- 


ful handicraft to teach, mavbe a member of 


our own institute, perhaps a teacher from a 


Many people who 
knowledge never had any idea how many 
folks ld like to 


that they themselves ¢ 


distance. possess useful 


learn it 
ould teach 


other wou , nor 


till 


yet 


the 


Women’s Institute drew them out 

Special cookery recipes and methods 
boning fowls, ng cakes, making thos¢ 
delicious scones the recipe . 


off which has been handed ~~ 


down in f v, the kin 
mats tro range rope ! ‘ pie 
house} 1 pl ind tinkering, ‘ 
making, we n ratha rk, French 
polish ( n ( f the subj 
which have been t ht at the Women’s In 
stitute eet I to mention h ha 
annua ns | I sit ambulan ( 
the care i infant 

Pol 1 1 from the sectarian 
Pont ry Vv are 1 ’ ire htl 
barred 1 WL. dd mn, but an interest 
1 lo ) nme! nd educa nal matte 

s f ( 1 ind = enco ed Count 
women i\ econ lamental 
apathet ‘ th <i and 
} h I ‘ e local wool matt 

" his t it hool which 
‘ | ttend, the management of 


omm 


local sanitary and « 
concern women, and 


every board of school man 


ivers 
council, every rural district 
women on their boards 
kor women are in many w 
tical than men, more q k to 
tial points especially wher. 


children 5 concerned, 


Women's Inst 
women of the \ 
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for pleasant recrea- 
tion during the long, 
dreary winter months. 
During the past 
summer, too, a most 
successful féte and 
pageant was organ 
ized, held by the 
kindly invitation of 
Lady Mabel Howard 
at her historic resi 
Greystoke 
Castle, near Penrith. 


dence, 


From all the country 
side all day long 
poured crowds ot 
women chaperoned by 
a few male relatives 
Such a crowd of n oto 
vehicles ot all de 
scriptions arrived as, 
so the sweating but 
etncient police de- 
clared, had never be 

fore been seen in the quiet, old-world village 
of Greystoke. From Scotland, from North 
Lancashire, from Westmorland, and_ all 
parts of Cumberland came chars-A-bancs, 
lordly sedans, Rolls-Royce and Daimler, 
humble Tin Lizzie and raotor-cycle and sid 

Car. 

Three thousand tickets were issued before 
hand, and another two thousand people ob 
tained tickets at the yates, so that by two 
o'clock a dense crowd streamed up the drive 
through the noble park to the mansion, on 
the front steps of which stood Lady Mabel 


velcoming het guests, who by this time were 


STAL Nh ew 


AT WAR WITH MONOTONY 








Wales well represented 


packed in dense masses on the gravel sweep 
and on the terraces. 

The pageant procession itself was excel- 
lently carried out, various institutes being 
represented by groups dressed in national 


costume of European and other nations, A 
prize Was offered for the best group, and the 
judges found their task almost an impos 
sible one so good were all the groups. 


Finally Patterdale as Old England was 
awarded a well-deserved first prize. All the 
groups were carried out with most minute 
attention to detail, the dresses and make-up 
being exceedingly effective. Ancient Greece, 





Ancient Greece and the newer countries 
1723 ‘oop 
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for instance, gave an impression of laughing all the federated Intv grouy ent del 
youth that had great charm, though, as one gates, who on their return told their vari 
of them said, she felt like anything but institutes what had been done and the qu 
laughter, for sandals and bare feet on Lady tions that had been discussed. In this. 
Mabel’s well-kept gravel drives were any all institutes, however remote, are kept 
thing but comfortable. North America’s touch with headquarter 
Red Indians, too, looked their part to the The Women’s Institute movement 
life, and Wales was splendidly repre ing and growing amongst us. Let 
sented. that its progress may continue as well a 

After the judging the pageant groups has commenced, but this can only be byt 
marched to the front-door gravel sweep, and hearty co-operation of all concerned. Keen 
there drew up whilst Lady Mabel in a ness, sympathy, energy, mutual understand 
gracious speech of welcome introduced Lady ine are needed, and tact, too, is a qua 
Fernie Tufton, who in her turn made an ex which goes far towards making the meetir 
cellent speech. Then came the awarding a success 
of the prizes, followed by games, tea, open If all membet 
air concerts, etc. To many of the visitors the viewpoints of the othe many 
the ramble round the beautiful park and can be solved, and little b 
grounds was in itself a treat, something to will become less soul sapping than 
remember after we got home, which, as cases it ‘has been in past time On 
many of us had seventy miles or more to go, sonality, however vivid and forceful, 
was pretty late. I have heard rumours, too, make a W.I. branch a success; 
of W.I. excursions to Wembley being ending of the many with the 
organized, so it will be seen that it is any a good thing of the movement wh 
thing but ail serious work among. th icceed. Co-operation, fell 
institutes, and that there is plenty of plea what we need, w 
sure as well. ave. And we all see the W.I. n 

he central organization of the Women’s a power in the land, working 
Institutes is in London, and during the vood amongst the women of rural | 
summer a great meeting was held, to which t has done in | 





Greystoke Castle, where the pageant was held 
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Fitting Up a 
Home Laundry 


ITH present laundry prices so 

high, it is practically impossible 

for the householder with a smal] 
ye to send all the washing out. This is 
especially the case where there are small 





ldren, or where a great number of white 
things are worn. Apart from the question 
of laundry bills, clothes which are washed 
at home last much longer, and there is no 
danger of things getting lost as they fre- 
Also from 
purely hygienic point of view it is far 
, 


quently do at public laundries. 


er to have all personal apparel washed 
under sanitary conditions in the home. 
Equipment 

The matter of equipment naturally de- 
pends on the amount of washing to be done, 
the kitchen space and service available; 
also whether it is desired to do the washing 
by hand or by machinery. In a small flat, 
where space is very limited, laundry uten- 
sus Must necessarily be 


cut down to a mini- 
mum and only personal apparel and small 
things done at home; but in an average 
sized flat or house it is quite possible to do 
all the washing if the right equipment be 
bought. 

Let us take the house or flat where the 
Washing is done in th Obviously 
there is no room for a great number of 
utensils or bulky mai hinery, but most scul- 
leries will accommodate a table and a 
‘laundry . table”? which 
machines in one 


1] 
SCuliery. 


combines four 
a washing machine, 
wringer, mangle and kitchen table—is ideal 
for the Purpose When closed, to all in- 
tents this machine is merely a kitchen table 
with a whitewood top which can be used for 


Woning or general purposes; when open it 


fay es, 


~ ~ 





Practical Hints 
By 
Judith Ann Silburn 


becomes a washing-tub, complete’ with 
wringing machine and dolly, and the re- 
verse end opens fo 


mangling. The mangle 
It will readily be seen 


t with a small gas 
; 
i 


rollers are full size. 
h; 


i gas or electric copper, a 
pul 


ey dryer and a gas or electric iron, the 
scullery laundry ’’ is very easily fitted up. 


An Ingenious Washer 

For those who only wish to do a few light 
things at home there is a small, ingenious, 
gas-heated washer and boiler combined 
which is quite inexpensive. In this machine 
the water is prepared with soap exactly in 
the same way as in the case of an ordinary 
copper, and ated water is then forced 


up through a sprayer on to the clothes as 





long as th . 


g e gas is turned on and the water 
kept at a certain heat. The continuous cir- 
. ‘ 
i 


ation of the water washes the clothes and 
saves the housewife a good deal of time. 


cu 


In houses where a_bricked-in copper 
already exists there is no need to spend 
money in buying another and more up-to- 
date one, as by the simple method of fixing 
a gas ring in ‘the fire grate underneath the 
existing copper the necessity for a coal fire 
is done away with, and any old-fashioned 
type of copper can thus be made labour 


saving. 








The question of drying clothes often pre- 
sents a certain amount of difficulty to the 
housewife who has no outside “drying 
ground.’”’? Given a fairly lofty kitchen or 
scullerv, however, this trouble can usually 
be overcome by having a pulley dryer hung 
from the ceiling. ~ Clothes can be very 
quickly dried off in batches in this way, as 
the air is alwavs driest and warmest near 


the ceiling No pegs are needed. The 
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clothes are hung on strong 


wooden rails 


the number and length of rails depends, of 


course, on the size of the ceiling space 
which take up practically no room and are 


easily accessible without standing on chairs 


or stools. Small articles can be placed on 
one of the new expanding clothes driers in 
lriers hold 


front of the kitchen fire These 


many more articles than the old-fashioned 


type ot clothe ~ horse "7 The reel clothe 


line holdet another very useful adjunct 
for drying clothes indoor It consists of 
thirty-six feet of cord which can be un 
wound as desired and stretched from hooks 
across the kitchen wherever space permit 
The reel possesses a ratchet which makes it 
possible to lock and tighten the cord to any 
point. About forty pounds of clothes can 
when stretched to 


1 on the line 


be carri¢ 
full length 


Electricity in the Home Laundry 

So far very little mention has been made 
of electricity, but undoubtedly where the 
afforded for 
laundry appliances, ¢ lectrical home-washing 
is the 
both time and labour. 


19] ntlaw } »lectr ] 
Initial Outiayv can D¢ electrical 


ideal way. Electric washers save 
There is practically 
no need to touch the clothes once they hav: 
been put into an electric washer. The force 
of the current does all the work of turning 
and moving the clothes, and a tub full of 
articles can be quickly cleaned in about ten 
minutes. One of the most useful electric 
washers has a wringer attached. An ele: 
tric drying cabinet, which can also be used 
to air clothes as well, does the drying. This 
latter appliance consists of a cupboard with 
expanding rails which run in and out so 
When 


closed the warm, dry air, which is kept in 


that they can be easily manipulated. 


motion by a fan, acts lke a wind. 
The problem of ironing is not one which 


presents any real difficulty to the average 
housewife, since every kitchen can boast of 
a fair-sized table suitable for the purposes 
\ good piece of ironing felt will be needed 
to cover the entire table. and a couple of 
ironing sheets should be provided with tape 
at each fixed 


securely to the table legs when ironing. It 


corner so that they can be 


is as well to have in addition a skirt-board 
with a trestle leg for use when the table is 
inconvenient. Folding skirt-boards can now 
Some 

’ 1 


be had which take up very little room 
housewives also like to have a sleeve-board, 


ning stands sh 


r\ 


f 


I a sme. 


fashioned irons 


aver, ne 
1] TH ‘ 
all ironing is { 
small gas or ¢ 


are very little g 


electric iron of 


average size to 


of polished iron 
and a punching iron 


getting up 


raised pattern. 
on the end of 
is quite an inexpen 


purchasing. 
Among the min 


needed 


basins 
china 


special 
purpose of dissolving 


of wooden 


to 


for damping, 


e or 


are 


any 


1s 


It cons 


a 


in the home 


basins for 


} 


qt.), and 


enamelled 


spoon 8. 


a 


required. A steel 


pe 


oul 


as 


A 


ide $ § 
needed for washi 
Home 


kept for finishing 


’ 


‘ — 
Ssmaii sne 


a businesslike fo 


for 


made 


washing. 


ach member 


ou 


laundry 
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a < thes 





set apart for was 


ing each week 


demand. On n 


ends 


be washed 


means wasie 


tockings 
Fach 
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Bachelor Women te ana where they 


in London 


L 
By Helen Greig Souter 


(With illustrations from photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Quiver’’) 


The present generation has seen the City captured by women workers. 


We all know the typist and lady 
she 


“ HE self-supporting woman, next to 
the agricultural labourer, is perhaps 
the worst and most badly housed pel 

son in the country,” according to a well 

known social reformer, and anyone who has 
investigated the conditions under which tens 
of thousands of young women and girls are 
existing in London at the present time will 
heartily endorse the statement. I. verybody 
is vaguely aware that, in the pregnant 
phrase of John Knox, “a monstrous army of 
women” is engaged in a great variety of 
ccupations in the City, but it gives the least 
sensitive and most casual thinker pause to 
realize that the number is 800,000, of whom 
by far the majority are country 
bred or provincial girls, driven 
by force of circumstances from 
home to become self-supporting. 
The girl who daily boards a 
us or straphangs in a_ tube, 
“does something in the City” six 
ornings in the week and returns 
in the evening to her own home, 
is a very lucky individual (al 
though she rarely thinks so) com 
pared with her cousin or friend 
who merely “goes back” to the 
dreary desolation of a bed sitting 
room, the only place she can call 
her own in the evenings and 
throughout the long week-ends. 
If she has been accustomed to the 


galety of a large, merry family in 


a cultured household, then she 
SSeS all the more the comforts 
of home, the congenial society, 
the friendly gatherings and all 


} } 

‘ttle pleasures which hitherto 
she had regarded as a matter of 
Course. Her surroundings strike 
her a ; 


s sordid, and the poverty 
SUT ken aspect of her 


] ” 
our 


‘sky par 
dehes all her efforts and 
resourcefulness to render it attra 
te or “homey.” Its drabness 





clerk at the office—but where does 


live ? 


gets on her nerves, so does her landlady 
or the slovenly little maid who dumps down 
her meals without the least regard to dainti- 
ness. The strain of life’s daily struggle is 
hard enough in all conscience for the aver- 
age worker, without her being made posi 
tively miserable by the comfortless and 
colourless character of her environment. 

I grant very readily that there are jewels 
of landladies who study the interests of 
their boarders in every way, but they are the 
notable exceptions. The sorest trial to the 
working woman, using the term in its 
broadest sense, is this serious quest of a 
home from home. In pursuing it she 


A corner of a charming flat occupied by a bachelor 
woman in the West End 
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realizes to the full the bitter irony of the 
term and the full significance of the fact 
that the temptations to mental and moral 


deterioration to which unattached 


men are subjected may be increased tenfold 


young 


and intensified in her own by reason of the 
miserable housing accommodation which is 
the best she afford whilst finding her 
feet in the commercial or professional world. 


can 


Y.W.C.A. Boarding houses 

The loneliness of cheap lodgings strikes a 
chill to 
for some sort of sociability, and naturally 
their thoughts turn in the first 
the Y.W.C.A., the organization of 
its kind, which owns but 


many brave voung hearts yearning 


Instance to 
largest 
twenty-two hostels : 





One of the sitting-rooms in the hostels run by the Women's 
Pioneer Housing at Notting Hill 


that number only 
for 850 London 
thousandth part of what is required. Even 
their New Movement, under the 
honorary presidentship of the Duchess of 
York, does not add materially to their board 
ing capacity, inasmuch as the plans provide 
chiefly for a large central building for rest, 
and companionship 


supplies accommodation 


girls in the area—about a 


Forward 


recreation, education 
with Transients’ 


The hostel 


nices is House, 


x drooms. 
Y.W.C.A. 


white exterior 


largest under aus- 


\mes 


whose 


lends a welcome touch of brightness to “the 
long, unlovely treet which runs off 
Oxford Street. Its central position render 
it specially convenient for business women 
such as typists, clerks, shop assistants, dre 

makers, milliners, etc. Its restaurants, where 
450 dinners daily are served, and its pretty 


drawing-room and_ reading 
and 


room, 


afford 
comfort, cheer, or solace quiet to 


hard-working residents in the hours of thei 


all too scanty leisure Its cubicles an 
single rooms, cle: and m bl f not 
ingie I is, Clean and co fortable, if n 


exactly spacious, represent the best aci 
modation possible at the price. 


Independent of ordinary hostels scatter 
over Greater London the Y.W.C.A run 
several tor special isses, one of the 
appreciated of which is that for actress 
only, where there are 60 beds, fre juently ful 


at the slack season, and where hot suppe 
await at midnight the tired girl wh 
been ministering to the amusement of t 


theatre-loving publi 


Foreign governesses and others are 
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Girls’ Friendly Society 
Lodges 
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by circumstance t ( elt Ipporting 
committee have added a1 ducated W 
$ranch, and on behalt of 1 emb 
others opened ten years ago, in aadlt 
nine other maller |} ses, the London Di 
cesan Lodge, a nlendid building at 
Francis Street, Westminster, which affot 
accommodation for 70, and where the re 
of the bedroom ’ from 8s. to 18s. § 
The internal arrat ments are th 
up to date. There n abundant supply 
hot water t | n ré ap} 
iated b ( ed 1n h 
where a batl ¢ e asa iux 
than a nece el it throug 
out by electt ndry, with dry 
and hot-a ‘ iken full a 
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tage of by many, who thus save a small There is alwavs a long list of apy 
weekly sum on their laundry bills and waiting for the chance of a vacant 
rather enjoy doing their own washing as a Hopkinson House, in’ Vauxhall Brid 
change from their ordinary vocations. Road, houses 120 workers whose earning 
Girls’ Friendly Society lodges are closed at are rather small. Some idea of the det 
10.30 generally, but members who stay out for boarding-houses at once safe, 
till eleven o'clock are fined 3d., and after able and “homey” may be gathered 
the statement that in 
2 * eI girls have been tf 
¢ % , | 4 ‘ tr Y t ‘ Y 
() r S n 
' , t 
) cl 
H 
M aS 
el ot \y n 
ind 
Othce | 1 
¢ the rent <« 
N d H e, 
n N ford P f | 
Road, is a I 
e 7 yvVidin 
( { pte 
' n fol if 
Co-operative Housing at Hampstead Garden Suburb mer It 
( ed an \ 
11.45 IS. The exactions nn time reaiize a nm everv respect, and hi had a 1g 
fair amount, which is devoted to the provi ing list from the ve beginn e | 
sion of additional equipment to the furnish wright Gardens Club, Cartwright § 
ing of the house. whose artistic exterior corresponds 
Visitors are impressed by the long row of terior comfort if not xury, h be 
white enamelled doors in the brown-walled popular that three other large he 
corridors, which present rather a conventual been acquired in he old-\ ( 
appearance ; the bedrooms are mostly fur- These represent the largest and 
nished alike, with vobelin blue coverlets know n ot hostel ror women, al 
and curtains, the sitting-rooms and hall are are many more, neluding the St 
spacious and artistic apartments, and the Memorial in P nd the Ada I 
latter contains a grand piano. The beauti Hostel in Old Kent R 
ful prayer-room, with its stained-glass win 
dow and sacred pictures, was consecrated Flats and Flatlets 
by the Bishop of London when he formally After a few vears, | eve 
opened the lodge. not looking forward to marriage in 
future, she gets tired of boarding 
Up-to-date Hostels life, of the depressin atmosphere 
Westminster, being central and con- people's furniture, 7 and 
venient, forms a most suitable district for so she starts on another quest, and 
houses and hostels of this description, and for a small apartment flat of | 
within a short distance there are several to. own, where she can be absolutely her ‘ 
meet the needs of the class under dis- mistress Possibl he | esse 
cussion. Looking across the green open nants of the parental home 
spaces of Vincent Square is the imposing be a few odds and er , but these sé 
structure of St. George’s House, built by the the nucleus of h ttle me 
enerosity of Miss Murray Smith, the represent to some extent the exp! 
daughter of the well-known _ publisher her own individual 
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Until within recent years it was only the 
older and more firmly established pro 
fessional or business woman who could 


afford the luxury of flat, for prices were 
prohibitive to the small-wage earner, who 
had to be content with a couple of rooms on 
the top floor of a house with perhaps a tiny 
wash-basin fixed into the corner of the 
staircase by way of a sink, and a gas-stove, 
screened off on the landing, which did not 
prevent all the other tenants knowing what 
she was cooking for supper. Then she was 
still subject to the vagaries of the landlady, 
who might object to het doing a little job 
of carpentry, or complain about opening the 
door to visitors who rang the wrong bell or 
knocked instead of ringing, and a thousand 
and one such trifling pin-pricks. 

People who have lived all their lives in 
sheltered, comfortable homes simply cannot 
imagine the makeshifts which cultured 
gentlewomen have to endure in this problem 
of housing. Only the other day I called on 
a friend, the widow of a professional man, 
who had had to move from her well- 
equipped home into a so-called adapted flat. 


True it was shut off, which ensured com 
plete privacy, and it consisted of a fair- 
sized unfurnished  sitting-room and_ bed 
room, a tiny hall and a strip of a room 
designated a kitchenette—but innocent of 
sink, shelf, or cooking arrangement. All 
the water required had to be fetched from 
a bathroom on the floor above and carried 
up again to be got rid of, and for this 
accommodation she 
Was paying f110 pe 
year! 

| could not help 
comparing this most 
uncomfortable and 
me arrangement 
with that of another 
friend who occupies a 
flatlet on the top ot 
a huge new block of 
expensive and up-to 
date flats The two 
upper stories are re 
served for women 
only and are known 
as “The Wondet 
F ats.” They consist 
of one good-sized liy 
ing-room with a cu 
tained alcove contain 
ing a sink, a gas-ring 
and ; large cupb ard, 
part of which serve 


as a wardrobe and the other accommodates 
brooms, also cleaning and cooking utensils. 
There is a gas fire in the sitting-room, 
where the bed is disguised as a couch by 
day, and in winter the entire building is 
centrally heated. The tenants usually pro- 
vide their own breakfast and tea, but a tele- 
phone on the landing outside connects with 
the kitchen, where a meal can be ordered 
and brought up. The larger flats possess a 
hatch on which the meals are sent up 
piping hot. Dinners, table dhote or a la 
carte, are provided at flower-decked tables in 
the restaurant, where something like £30 
must be spent throughout the year. 

A bathroom is shared by three tenants, 
and the rental, inclusive of everything 
except gas, is £75, but each occupant, ac- 
cording to the amount of her rent, must 
invest a certain sum—about £100—on which 
she is paid interest. This is quite a common 
practice now and prevails in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and elsewhere, as well as in 
the flats under the auspices of the Women’s 
Pioneer Housing, Limited, which during the 
past few years has been buying up large 
houses in good neighbourhoods and adapt- 
ing them to the requirements of their 
tenants. 

This society is entirely run by women for 
women, and their architect being of the 
same sex, has liberal ideas on the vexed 
subjects of cupboard space and_labour- 
saving contrivances. 

The flatlets consist of one, two or three 





At the Quick Service Lunch, Bedford House, 108 Baker Street 
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rooms, with kitchenette, use of bathroom, 
and the services ot 
letters, et 





a caretaker for parcels, 
, and regular cleaning if desired. 


A Variety of Schemes 
Mac W hirter 


During the wat the artist's 


house in Abbey Road was bought by a 
syndicate. The original studio was con 
verted into a splendid dining-room, and in 


ot 
flatlets at very reasonable rates sprang into 


the spacious garden a great numbet tiny 


being. They were provided with various 
fixtures, such as sideboards, cosy fireside 
ingles, small dressers, etc., which reduced 


the amount of furniture In some 


necessary, 


instances a tiny apartment, capable of hold 


ing a camp bedstead only, opened off the 


cheerful sitting-room, and its limited space 
reminded one of the American who com 
plained that his 
cabin was so small 
he had to go out 


side to change hi 
mind! 

In 
neighbourhood 


the sam« 
variety of such 
establishments ex 
of the 

being 
ted for 
the benefit of work 
like 
H Oouse. 


ists, some 


newer ones 


entirely ere 


ing women, 
\ddison 


which boasts a 
may purchase 


ter or any comm 
“run out ot 
the majority ot 
time the tired w 
ping 1s a eaith 
stance and tre 
to an honest anc 
Grove End H 


portions rathe1 


the imaginati\ 


superior arti 
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like 
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T'wo views of the Girls’ Friendly Society Hostel, 
London Diocesan Lodge 
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per week to 20S., OF 
23s. 6d. for three rooms. 

One of the first and 
most attractive housing 
schemes for women, 
namely Waterlow 
Court, Golders Green, 
owed its inception 
initia 


Henri 


largely to the 
tive of Dame 
etta Barnett. 

Pleasantly situate in 
London’s most popular 
suburb, its weathered 
red walls and roots, its 
quaint wooden gate 
way, its square lawn 
encircled by the two 
storied 
its cloistered 


Its croquet greens, ten 


building with 
do 
veranda, 


nis courts and gardens, 
have proved a haven of 
rest to countless women. 
The flatlets are very in 
geniously contrived, 
and even those of one 
big apartment, capable 
of being divided by cu 
tains, boast a tiny 

scullery, shut off at one end, and a corre- 
spondingly neat bathroom at the other. 
Meals are provided in a restaurant and a 
daily staff of maids attend to thé cleaning, 
etc.; but it is hopeless almost to get a foot- 
ing there, as the waiting list has contained 
names of prospective tenants for years past. 
If such houses were multiplied a thousand 
fold they would let very readily and confet 
an inestimable benefit on workers who, in 
their heart of hearts, are re-e hoing the 
words of Padriac Colum, the Irish singe! 


“And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day 
For a little house—a house of my own 
Out of the wind’s and rain’s wav.” 


Co-operative Housekeeping 

It is becoming inc reasingly common now, 
in the Interests of economy and companion- 
ship, for two or 
bachelor homes, 


more girls to set up 
either by renting a fairly 
large flat or even an entire house and pool 
mg expenses. [ know 
Tangements which work 


of several such at 
plendidly In one 
instance there is a household of tive girls— 
two pairs of sisters and a friend. They 
occupy a flat of two sitting-rooms and five 
bedrooms, one of which is known as “the 


* 





Club Room at Y.W.C.A. Headquarters, 26 George Street 


chamber ” and is reserved for 
friends and acquaint 


temporarily and in 


prophet’s 
guests, mostly girl 
ances “down and out 
need of friendly encouragement and a shel- 
ter until they regain a footing in the worka- 
day world. They reckon that, sharing all 


expenses, they can live far more cheaply 


and comfortably than they could possibly 
do at a first-class boarding-house. 

Co-operation in everything is the order of 
the dav, and women, so long behindhand in 
such matters, are realizing the tremendous 
need and utility of it in every department of 
life, chiefly as regards this important matter 
of housing, on which depends not only thei 
their individual 
etticiency and the quality of their work, be 
it manual or mental. 


personal comfort, but 


They have won by dint of boundless per 
severance, pluck and courage a place in the 
sun in all the professions save the Church, 
and in the sphere of political franchise 
These privileges avail but little, however, 
if thev are denied the right of materializing 
that dream-home, which tantalizes and tor- 
tures those who are suffering from totally 
uncongenial surroundings and_ produces 
what is known to psychologists as “ psychic 


starvation.” 








The Ot her A Church Crisis 


By 


Si de Nelia Gardner White 


HERE are two sides to every situa- You might have thoug! e'd 
tion. There were two to the matter but she never did. ‘There was 
of the Rev. John Marrow. One be-- very soul-satisfying in that long 
longed to the folks who came each Sunday _ starched white dresses and blouses and 
to the little weather-beaten church at the ing faces. It happened once a week, 
Corners to hear John Marrow preach. They only once, that they were al! and 
were fewer than in the years past. Once together. After she w married sh 
the sheds in back were filled each Sunday kept on going, as a matter of course, § 
the Maynes’ surrey, with its fringe around worked terribly hard six 
the top; the’old but well-washed buckboard week, and the seventh sh ted. S 
f the Laraways; the rubber-tyred turn-out times, in the first y her 
of Johnny Frazier’s; Walter Jones’ yellow- had died, she was hard put to it 1 
wheeled carryall; they were in the same whole white d for Margaret, het 
place every Sunday morning at half-past but she managed som 
ten, rain or shine. The sheds had not been John Marrow had been p 
full now, though, for several years. The when Jen was first married. He'd 
Maynes had gone west; the Laraway girls so old then, nor so set in his way He 
had gone away to college, and drove now a__—inot had then that 
small scarlet car like a young wheeled shoulders nor that qu 
demon over the hills, never dreaming of was old, there was no d ’ 
stopping at the Corners church. Johnny he was as much a part of Sunday to Jt 
Irazier had opened up a petrol station at was the day part of t week. It 1 
his place, and his folks had a little roadside perhaps, the th 
booth for selling ice-cream and ginger ale. her. Sometimes, it must bé 
Their best trade was on Sunday. Walter did not even listen. But she 
Jones still came, sat in the same pew; but _ theless, a Curious peace there that 
his wife was dead, and the children never throughout the weel 
ame with him. And now they wer 
It was small wonder, perhaps, that folk out, and having the Ba 
didn’t come: John Marrow was getting old. down to Claremont come up S 
He talked slowly, of faith and justification roons. The young f 
and atonement; terms that were old wasn’t much of a S 
fashioned and meaningless to the new they had someone young in gut jen 
generation. He looked over the tops of hi rritated whenever s! 
glasses before each of his many summaries John Marrow wa me 
He urged, even after twenty-seven vears, ng in her firmament. §S 
that the young folks come to prayer meet folks said were 
ing. There were, perhaps, a half dozen of al! the years of service Rev. Ma 
the “old guard’? who remained, and a few ven to the littl 
f their children came, but their grand would be a kind 
hildren not at all. The church was goin now. He did his b 
to seed, spiritually and every other way feeble She got to 1 ne, ol S) 
Jen Culliton was one who still went. She when there were only t 
never thought much about the matter--sh: mavbe she hadn’t 
just went. It was part of Sunday, and had = might have been. § 
been ever since she was a girl. She was the would » to 
eldest of ten, and, oh! the scrubbings, the On Thursda 
hair-smoothings, the buttonings, the admon barn about halt-y e* 16% Ml 
tions it had meant to get nine, besides her- the old Culliton place w { from ¢ 
self, ready for church and Sunday school. end with the warm, soft fragrance of ap} 
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blossoms and lilacs. Jen felt a tired content. 
It had been a good day; she and Zeb (who 
helped out when needed) had got a lot done. 
She had a big basket of eggs on her arm, 
and when she reached the back pore h she put 
the basket on the top step and sat beside it. 

She sat silently for as much as ten 
minutes, letting the pleasant, warm breeze, 
the memory-laden smells and the comfort- 
ably drowsy settling-down noises of the 
chickens mingle with her contented 
thoughts. Suddenly, from down towards 
the Corners, there came a faint, sweet 
chiming, the sound of the first bell for 
Thursday night prayer meeting. 

Jen gave a little start. She had forgotten 

it was Thursday. She got to her feet, her 
big frame a little cumbersome from years 
and the day’s accumulated weariness. She 
was a queer enough figure, Jen Culliton— 
2 big, bony, awkward woman in khaki shirt 
and trousers, sandy hair pushed ruthlessly 
back beneath ragged straw hat, skin tanned 
and toughened by vears of work in the open, 
chin square and purposeful as any man’s. 
And yet there was a kind of dignity and 
agelessness about Jen that was close to 
randeur, 
She went into the house and up to her 
room, changed the khaki clothes for a clean 
gingham, tidied her hair. Because she was 
tired was no excuse to Jen for not keeping 
ler promise. 


“ld clean forgot ‘twas prayer-mecting 
ight,’’? she said once to herself. “I'll wait 
till I get back for a bite to eat.” 

She did not get out anv of the horses. It 
was only a mile, and, though she might be 
late, she’d get there before it was over. 
She thought, and rightly, that just her com- 
ng at all was what would count. She 
swung along the roadside, hurrying a little 
because she was late. She had a peculiarly 
mannish stride, and sometimes folks laughed 
to see her go by. But it was friendly 
laughter, for evervone respected Jen Cul- 
iton, and realized in a measure that het 
queer dress and walk became her bigness, 
and were not altogether out of place when 


you remembered that for years she had run 


the Culiiton place almost single-handed. 
All the way along Jen kept thinking of 
Rev. Marrow, He lived three miles away 
sind little patch of stony { irmland, and even 
When the drifts were the w 


t 


orst he was there 
» Ting the first bell for praver meeting. 
He'd net been very well, and had just 
Preached for them to help out for a year or 


till he should 


get back his strength. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


They couldn’t pay much at the Corners, 
of course. And here he was _ yet—half 
farmer, half preacher—grown old among 
them. Jen felt a queer tightness at her 
throat, just thinking of him. She had a 
curious shame because she had not gone to 
prayer meeting regularly, and an anger 
against her friend Allie for favouring 
having the Baptist minister come. 

Jen came near the church, its worn, old 
bulk rising grey and desolate out of the 
colourful May twilight. The little yard was 
neat, because Rev. Marrow kept it so, but 
the sheds were broken and the paint was 
peeling off. The apple orchard across the 
way, Jen thought, would have been a more 
fit place for praying. 

As she stepped into the vestry she heard 
a voice raised in prayer. She sat down on 
the bench near the door to wait till the 
prayer was finished. It was Rev. Marrow 
himself, and Jen was in a moment aware 
of a strange quality in his voice—not his 
regular Sunday tones at all. 

“You know, Lord,’’ he was saying, “what 
’tis to be alone. Why can’t I get them to 
come? I've been failing You, Lord—most 
thirty years, and not one in Thy house on 
Thursday night. I’m not worth even the 
little they give me—and they’re going to 
turn me out. I’ve tried, Lord—I’ve tried 
with all there is in me, but I can’t keep the 
young ones; they stray away out into the 
world. They laugh at me and my message 
Mary—oh, Lord, Mary thinks they're right; 
she thinks I’ve failed, too. And I have 
I’m all alone. Oh, Lord, stay Thou with 
me!’’ 





Jen got up. Through the doorway she 
saw the bowed white head above the old red 
plush chair by the leader’s table. There 
was no one else in the big, bare room. 
She went out as quietly as she could and up 
the road towards home. The great mass of 
apple blossoms across from the church were 
a misty grey, and sometimes she stumbled 
because she could not quite see the path. 

She found she couldn’t eat much supper. 
When she was in bed she did not pretend 
to sleep. She tried to think the thing out. 
She felt, though she didn’t know just why, 
a curious responsibility in the matter. She 
shrank, with a reluctance unlike her, away 
from the responsibility. It was a business 
so filled with emotion and sentiment that 
Jen was afraid of it. Jen was as full of 
sentiment as a milkweed pod full of seeds, 
but she fled from the expression of it as if 


she realized that it was hopelessly out of 
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S 
oo 


place and unbecoming to her big, awkward, eggs—and the boys put on Jen’s b 


Ig aprons 
homely self. But she couldn’t put the and passed things round. It was while they 





thought of old Mr. Marrow away from her, were eating that Jen gathered he yurag 
and go to sleep Probably in a few days into her hands and stood up 

they’d go to the Baptist minister and ask “Speech, Jen!’ illed it ymeone 
him to come Who'd te ll old Mr. Marrow ? Keve ryone laughe | 

Was there really one among them so hard Jen tried to smile, but found it was too 
of heart as to be able to do it? Oh, prob- serious a moment for 

abiy Will Fairchild: he’d like to. They “Folks,’’ she said, and the laughter died 
couldn't— an old man like him—why, he away suddenly, as all the little sounds of 
was so feeble he'd only last a little while, nature die away before the majesty of a 
enywav. And they begrudged him his peace storm. “Folks, I suppose you all wondered 
‘or that little while. And he’d been so good why [ got it into my head to have a party 


to them all, to-night. Mavbe you thought I had some 
, F : 


In the inorning Jen called up Allie reason outside « just neighbourhood 
> e i 








Parsons though that’s reason enough, goodness 

“Hallo, Allie! TI s is Jen. You folks knows But this n’t my party Tisn’t 
pretty busy plantin’ Sav, Allie, I’ve got yours, either. It’s the Reverend Marrow’s 
it in my head I want a little party to-night! hey were all er Jen wished they 
I just mad a couple gallons ice-cream wouldn’t listen quit ntently; it Was 
Can't vou folks come over and help eat it hard to talk with ev I ( s turned her 
Oh, any time soon you get your suppet wav, and Jen wasn't much of a talker 
werk out of the way All right, Allie.”’ anywa\ But she we n 

After that she called up Frazier’s and ‘We've been remembering to-night some 
Laraway's and Barton’s and Jones’—ali th f the days when we were vounge But 
neighbcurs the hills close at hand She there’s some thin M eem to have for- 
made it a point that the young folks com gotten. Dot Lara 1 remember 

“I’ve got a birthday coming in a couple one Christmas w \ fou five 
days—reckon I have a right to a birthday and you came to 1 ( m exercis 
party!”’ she told herself. She let the farm at the church, and there wasn’t anv Santa 
work go; broke eggs recklessly for cakes Claus? You cried and ed. I recall just 
and fancy sponges. She minced up meat w you looked, ed up in you 
fer sandwiches, and made the house bright father’s arms, your tf \ and ho 
and dustless. She had a little fright in her from crving It w n and it 


heart all day as to what she was oo 


do, and she grew confused when she tried day, that the man w 1 mised to be 
to think of words for hez task. But kept Santa hadn't ( ) \I v slippe 
busy, and didn’t worrv too much. out and got | } nd drove over afte 
\fter farm work wa done the ecuests that suit. ble 1 t \ the w 

began to come. A few years back thev had but he got back in tir to b e funnies 
had such gatherine vfiten, and they all jolliest Santa vou ve é 

seemed glad to be getting into the habit Johnny Frazier, member th 
again \llie and her folks and the Lara time you fell off 1 and broke some 
\ were first Even the two Laraway tibs—nearly killed f I reckon you 





og had me in the little red car They uin't forgot it. Rer v Mr. Mart 
brought an armful of bright-coloured music, drove over two miles an ick every night 
as Jen had asked them to do It was a to help with the fa vork you g 
jolly crowd, fu ot reminiscences and Ss you could b 
friendly sIp Fat Mrs. Frazier's bie She didn’t wa Frazier t 
laugh t them off into a new gale of mer: answer, though he f : f to speak 
ment every few minutes. ~ Allie asked Jen “Bill Jones, meblx i've sort of forgot 
to get out her old photographs, and even the time your pa died® You was pretty 
the young folks had a lot of fun over them small It wa je ging, I 
Dot Laraway playea the old crgan, and they reckon, with so many uu voung ‘uns t 
sang all the jazziest of new pieces, laughing feed and dress | memb seeing M 
beca Dot ildn't syncopate so the Marrow ploughing \ t len; and did 
roughly with the soft tones of the organ he pay you hoy {o1 pin pick his st 
They were n and happy. Then they got erries—berries he'd ' pick 

it the ‘--cream—yellow with cream and himself ? 
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THE QUIVER 


“Remember 
diptheria, Allie? 
day to see if he could help out? 

“Who was it bought Sunday school 
papers for the children out of his own 
pocket when we thought we couldn't afford 
‘em any longer? Mary, maybe you won’t 
thank me for calling it to mind, but there 
Was a time when you and Jim was close 





Cora had 


Who was it come every 


when your 


to parting over some wretched little quarrel, 
and all us neighbours was taking sides with 
one or the other of you, egging you on to 
quarrel all the more. And Mr, Marrow 
came over one afternoon when I was there, 
and he 
through. 


made us all cry before we got 


It was the end of the quarrel!” 

Mary Barton’s face was crimson, but hei 
eyes were suddenly wet, too. 

“And I don’t know what I’d have done 
myself if I couldn’t have gone down there 
Sunday. It sort of 
put peace and courage into me. Seemed 
sometimes as if I couldn’t bear all the 
trouble and responsibility that’s come to 
me; but I found out how—/ found out how ! 
After Steve went ’twasn’t so easy; a good 
many rough road. I 
don’t here that 
hasn't come to rough spots, when it come to 
that; and I reckon, if you'll think it over, 
you'll find out that John Marrow was there 


most every time to help you over ’em!”’ 


to the Corners every 


spots come in the 


believe there’s anybody 


There was a kind of common shame on 
all the faces, 

“Now Mr. Marrow is old. He’s slow, 
he’s old-fashioned and sometimes he’s tire 
some. 
ashamed of the way the 
though, often 
enough he’d put the paint on if we'd buy it. 
We haven't done it. You young people 
think he’s out of date. Mebbe he is. He’s 
great on faith—sort of his hobby. You say 
folks don’t talk about things that way any 
more. Mebbe not; but Dallas 
boy was arrested for stealing, I was proud 


chure h looks, 


goodness knows, he’s said 


when the 


to see how every last one of you stuck by 
him. You practise faith even if you don’t 
talk about it, and I wonder if a lot of you 
didn’t learn your first Jessons in faith right 
there at the old 


Seems to me it wouldn’t hurt us to put our 


down Corners church. 


shoulders to the wheel There’s enough 


young folks up here to make a good, live 


Sunday school, and | don’t know why vou 
can’t have lot 1 Md, yolly church cla 
like you used to have \ minister ain't all 


of a church—it’s got to have members 


“Mebbe you don’t agree with all Mr 


We’re tired of him maybe; we're’ 


Marrow’s notions, 


S¢ 


) 


much 


} 
t 


him for the few 


lor us 


\ 


shooting an old h 


more 


half 


the little he 


it 


more ? 


per. 


to 


1V 


t 


o let him 


invalid. 


l 


s 


W hat 


gets 
Most of 


he! 


u 


I’m willing to 


his 


e 


salary, and 


me more 


shouldn't tell it, 


ing; I hadn’t been 
, 
| 


Old Mr. Marr: 


made u}] 


Jen 
motion was ¢g 


\lone 


Knowing 


him 





that 


} 
ne 


my 


pause 


e 


m1 


sWa 
tting 


weatla 


' 


if 
lt 





11 


alter twenty 


} 


» hasn't 


a little o 


usual, 


What if he 


hard times I’ve spol 


s, drawn 


m cause 


church, 


ne Was 


gathered 


five minute 
There was old Walt 


Albi 


ind het 


fam 


a 


Jen didn 
ted, but as 


t 
t 
nulr 
pull 
iown 
r 
Phe fi 
ind a 
even oO 


> 


I ‘ 


them 


n 


ring! 


Frazier and Mary and their girl’s children 
with them. Johnny’s cousin Lem and his 
wife. The Payne boys. sill Follansbee, 
from up past Jen’s. 

With the flowers and the white dresses 
of the children and all, it was like an old- 
time Children’s Davy, Jen thought. Jen’s 
heart was very full, and, back of her happi- 
ness, she felt tears. She could hardly keep 
them back. Johnny Frazier went up and 
laid an envelope on the pulpit. There was 
a queer tension over the room. Folks were 
al! acutely aware of each other, and yet 
afraid to look at each other, a little ashamed 
of the emotion they could not hide 

Old Mr. Marrow sat there with the en- 
velope in his hands even after they were all 
still, waiting for him to announce the first 


] 


hymn, Jen noted how very white his hair 


was, how stooped his old shoulders, how 


deep the lines in his face His hands, 
holding th envelope, trembled. Jen 
uldn’t look at him She looked instead 
the Plants’ children in the seat ahead of 


her. For an instant it seemed to Jen that 
they were her Phillip and Margaret, come 
back out of the long ago. She remembered 
Mr 


ringing them a little rabbit for a pet. He 


Marrow’s coming to dinner once, and 


had always had a wav with children. The 
stillness everywhere in the bie room was 
becoming almost unbearable. It hurt. A 
ft breeze, sweeping across the room be- 


tween open windows, was almost a ‘voice. 


Then he stood up, the ] ibby ok pre at her 
n his worn Prince Albert. He peered over 
his glasses at them, and the old habit 


bothered no one—was suddenly only a loved 
part of Aim 

“Dearly beloved,’’ he said at last in his 
juavering voice, then paused and drew out 
1 big white handket hief an 1 rubbed at his 
lasses Jen had a sw 


picture of the Good Shepnhe 


memory of a 


1 that had used 


t 1 1 
» hang in the Sunday schoolro om when she 


was a child. He’d been like that to them, 

vd lorvotte For several long 
seconds he stood there, rubbine away at the 
silver-rimmed spectac les, not able to eo on 
Mary Plants n 





bent over pretending to 
stietet ec 4 Tom? 
‘Yaignten her Tom’s tie, and Je n saw her 
rush hoy 
brus} her sleeve swiftly across her eyes 
haf : 


‘tore she lifted her he ad 
“Dearly beloved,” he 


; san again, swal 
‘owed hard and stopped 


Jen’s lids smarted 


THE OTHER SIDE 





she ached to go on for him. He seemed 


so very old and frail there back of the 
oreat, glowing bouquets ot pinks, Too 
frail to carry all that great joy that crowded 
past his emotion and found place in his 
kind, faded blue old eyes. That just giv- 
ing an old man his rightful dues should 
bring a look like that. Big Jen Culliton 
felt very small and humble; had a feeling 
that everyone else in the church felt small 
and humble, too. Then strength came to 
the bent, old shoulders, and they straight- 
ened, if ever so little. Words came, too, 
halting but fervent, stammering, but from 
, 


ich depths as, perhaps, only Jen had 


known existed. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd—I shall not 
want,’’ he said brokenly. “Friends, I for 
eot it. I was down in the valley of the 
shadow—and I was afraid. I prayed for a 
miracle—not believing it would come. I 
feel little and ashamed that you should 
do this for me. I’m worn out. I can’t do 
the service I used to. I was discouraged 
please God you will never know how dis- 
couraged It it was so black—I couldn’t 
see any light—not even a small light. Vy 
foith was so small No one came to the 
I.ord’s house to the mid-week service. I—I 
thought I was all alone. I I’ve had poor 


luck these last years on my place—-things 


wouldn’t grow for me The wife had to 
have a little operation. I heard—I thought 


you didn’t want me any more. iIt—it 
scemed like a wall on every side. When 

| thought I was roing to leave you after 
all these years I’m an ohkd man—-I can’t 
tand up to disappointments like I used to.’ 


He fingered again the paper and looked 


! 


down at them He reached up avain for 
his glasses. “T’ll-—I'll trv to work harder 
this vear, It—it is good to be wanted 


There was the pathos of a wistful hild in 
the old voice, but on the old face was a 
Lind of radiance. 

Even fly-away Jeanne Laraway was cry 
ing, suddenly unashamed 

<seo 

hat afternoon Alhe called Jen up. 

“Jen, you heard about Mr. Marrow?” 

“No; what is it?” 

‘“*He—they found him in his chair this 
afternoon—just like he was asleep. Jen, 
they said he was smiling /” 
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“A WORD ABOUT ARNOLD BENNETT” 
Y wife, I am sorry to say, has been write books about one’s friends, t the w 
reading with avidity “A Word | its, of all persons, the on n I 
About Arnold Bennett,” by Mrs. tle idiosynerasi nd weaknesses, a 
Arnold Bennett. Mrs. Bennett, it appears, should this new fashion spread | 
is separated from her distinguished hus I feel, be on my _ be 
band—and has “written down her frank and now on: Mrs. | 
impressions of her life with Arnold Ben- - gift of literary expression, and ppose 
nett, the novelist, the husband, the super oh, suppose!—I awoke om 


iS r 
man.” And now Mrs. Editor is reading ‘“A Word About Mr. Editor: his Wif 
these intimate revelations of the little 
weaknesses and habits of a great man, of Revelations 


how when A. B. puts the furniture in a Happily, the world pare 
ertain position it must not be moved; of re elastin mn just vet Il; 
how the great novelist, every afternoon, lies except as Editor of THE QUIN I can} 
down comfortably with a hot-water bottle alone Fleet Street witl tan 
anda rug to keep him Warm, even when the me out as a celebrits that 
weather is hot; and } the distinguished until I have written 
author of “How to Live on Twenty-Four make me famou l have a been 
Hours a Day” insists on making his early to write that book But, after this, | 
up of tea himself, although there are = so I] shall put off the start st nee Fi 
many around him at his beck and call—and is all verv well in 
so on. When I reach home I shall hear worth it ? 
little extracts True, the revelation e of a 
* His work the cent f his life and his Terent ordet 
chief interest Her irds himself as a receiv 
ing machine which has to prod book after Arnold Bs aia 
book, play after play, to ar e or interest or rroundings, ! me be set 
educate ther He loves, 1 rses, and think the bourgeot artist Not — 
about this machine more than anything else, much a ntiding escapees WI 
msequently he is self-centred, egotistic, and he was taught that ti 
casionally extremely eg ti Like a child time and mone Good rt 
he loves to be appreciated, flattered, encoun he was made to adopt 
aged, and c ionally bullied; but if he do ; Thi can neve! ‘ en ab ‘ 
ippreciate devotion he 1s al inclined to under . , 
value it lo him devotion carried too far and bditor in fact, IT rather fancy [ det 
demonstrated t much does not command re a note of reproach in M I ditor’s 
spect; at the bottom of his heart he rather as she read this extract aloud 
despises It further thought L at nct uneas 
Of course, we duly read Mrs. Asquith’s to what shall be written about the stat 
confessions as the appeared, but this i my desk, and 1 t © €3 bit 
rather different, isn't it and I tremble as But idden!| I re et t Mr all 
I shut d n \ f ‘ nd prepare to in Tt t t I 
' I ‘ It is all ver eli for one to for tl ple utd 








many other undistinguished and dis- 
tinguishe d people, do my work at an oflice. 
Every morning after breakfast [I hurry to 
the station to catch the 8.50; every evening 
I close down the office desk and hasten to 
catch the homeward train. How I do my 
work is a matter between myself and the 
office staff: it is beyond the ken of Mrs. 
Editor. Simple facts these but I 
suddenly realized that we owe to such pro 


have 


saic circumstances not a little of the peace 
and security of the domestic life of the 
nation. Curious, isn’t it? 
ally, seems to hang on little things. 


3ut life, gener- 


The Blessing of Working at an 
Office 

This habit of going out to work, I am 
mvinced, 1s one ot the unacknowledged 
blessings of life. It is a bit of a nuisance, 
of course, on a winter’s morning to awake 
before daybreak, to partake of a hurried 
breakfast, and tramp through rain or snow 
to the station—to sit with wet feet in a 
crowded carriage, and bewail the fates 
when the train is hung up outside the 
Who has not wished that he 


could, like Arnold Bennett, work at home, 


signal-box 


surrounded by the comforts and conveni- 
ences of one’s own domestic fireside, with 
about trains and rain and 
for? Yet this nice little 

lusion and a snare. Ask the lady of the 
house het 
‘ll 


out bothering 


picture is a de- 


candid opinion and she will 
te , much as she loves her hus- 
band, it is a relief to get “the men-folk ” 
out of the house during the day, so that 
he can get on with her work and “have 
the place to herself.” 


More than that, it tends to cut off work 


you that 


rom leisure, to set a time-limit, more or 





less effectt to labour, and makes a man 
feel that, if work is the main object of life, 
there is still a leisure hour when he reaches 


home, 


Shaking off the Hated Habit 

Readers of “Mark Rutherford” will re 
member how that rather unfortunate charac 
ter used to shake off the 
during the walk home, and when at k neth 
indoors he be ame an absolute 


work he hated 


lv different 


character. I imagine there are 


many men 
like that: men engaged in grinding, soul 
destroying occupations, at the 
call of their employers, doing work thev 
detest. For them the Mark 
philosophy is perhaps the best: live a 


double life, and let not the h me staving 


beck and 


Rutherford 
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man know aught of the office drudge. And 
herein, of course, lies the 





blessing of the 
daily journey. 
; 


} 
aay 


The crowded train and thi 
paper provide the 


the scenes. 


between 


curtain 


A Doubtful Pleasure 

No, I have tried working at home. an& 
am convinced it is a doubtful pleasure I 
am afraid that if I made a habit of it Mrs. 
Editor would discover that . too, cannot 
write in a room with other people in it, that 

horrors!—I must have a desk with the 
right slope, and the 
blank wall 


light from the left, a 
facing me—and all the othe 
little petty details. And the interruptions 
How is it that one can work at an office 
with all the noise of Fleet Street around, 
vet would be disturbed by a child playing 
in the garden at home, or the maid beating 
carpets? It is a riddle and I do not attempt 
to answer it—but there it is! 

No, I can only record my indebtedness 
to my noisy oftice—and proceed to sympa 
thize with all the distinguished and undis 
tinguished authors, doctors and clergymen 
who read these pages—and who work at 


home. I 
above all, with the 


have the profoundest sympathy, 
minister's wife. Not 
Without pay—to sup 
plement her husband’s work in the parish 


only is she expected 
but she has to put up with her husband's 
presence in the house more or less all day 


A Frank Talk with the Minister’s 
Wife 
Now I want to have a frank talk with 
vou, Mr. and Mrs. Clergvman. I want 
ou to take warning from the great ones 
Read “A Word About Arnold 
sJennett ’—and_ take 


of the earth. 
heed. | am 
understand, of the unclerical 
language you indulged in the other day 
ir lady, of the out 


’ 


aware 


you must 
’ 
dear sir, and you, dei 
burst that followed. I hasten to assure vou 
that I have not the least intention of allow 
ing a hint of what occurred to be passe 
on to the scandalmongers of the paris} 
But, in all sincerity, I absolve you both 
You have my warmest sympathy. How on 
earth can a man—be he ever so saintly—sit 
down and compose a sermon on “Love suf 
fereth long and is kind” when the minister's 
wife is having “a few words” with the maid 
in the next room? And how on earth is a 


woman to maintain that necessary order 
and discipline in the home when, on the 
rare occasion she tells the cir] what she 


thinks for pokin y the fire with the broom- 
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handle, she is commanded sans ceremony 
by a voice from the study to “Shut up!” 
No, nobody is to blame. Please do not fur- 
ther torture sensitive consciences in_ the 
matter, or bemoan the alleged failure of 
Christian principles. It is an unnatural and 
impossible situation. Fnd it, if you can. 


An Unorthodox Suggestion to the 

Clergy 

And here, while I have the minister and 
his wife at so palpable a disadvantage, let 
me whisper an unorthodox suggestion. | 
know, of course, that one ought ta show 
patience in tribulation and all that, but it 
does seem to me that the world would 
often get on far better if, instead of blam 
ing the sinfulness of mankind, the stum 
bling blocks were removed. Why suffer 


in silence ? Good pe ple are sometimes too 
conscientious. 

May one suggest that ingenuity is more 
blessed than patience, the art of contri 
ing more to be desired than Christian for 
bearance? We are all duly shocked at the 
little boy who, expecting chastisement, 
placed a book inside the seat of his 
trousers. Maybe he was not of the stufl 
that martyrs are made of. But he was a 
practical philosopher, a believer in the 
judicious conservation of the emotions. So 
I know a wise ministerial friend who ha 
reared a family untroubled. He can preach 
a sermon with three heads on The Per- 
fecting of Patience, but he leaves home 
promptly at nine every morning, goes to 
his church and works in the vestry. His 
wife is one of the nicest women I have met, 
and still thinks her husband a great man. 

The upshot of the matter is that if Arnold 
Bennett had hired an office and taken the 
train there every day there would have been 
no occasion for “A Word About A.B.” And 
if clergymen’s wives, doctors’ wives, and the 
married partners of budding authors can 
do likewise the pulpit will gain in power 
and literature and medicine be greater and 
nobler. 

<sSe 
An Afterthought 

There the matter should be ended, but, 
somehow, when I read over what I have 
written there seems something lacking. I 
don’t like Mark Rutherford. The men who 
leave all their business behind them when 
they close the office desk mav be wise, but 
I do not, now I think of it again, reckon 


them the noblest of the race. T do not with 
draw one word of what 1 have said about 
the desirability of home and workshop being 
kept apart; but | feel in my bone that. afte} 


al real success and the finest effort ¢ 


often demand sacrifices and scorn expedients 
And it is the poor wife, alas, who makes 
the sacrifices! Mark Rutherford 1 ay close 
his lips tightly as soon as he has emerged 
from the hated office, but thousands of 


ordinary and extraordinary men have found 


solace and comfort in pout 





ness worries into the sy 
domestic partner. Many 
making a vital decision in business, has 
marked, “I must talk that ver with 
wife,” and many a successf 

owes his fortune and his position to the 
self-sacrificing, unseen co-operation of | 
wife. Is it not recorded among the 
legends of my own family how that 
founder of the business started his estal 
ment in the kitchen, how that after he h: 
carefully set up a poster from |} mall st 
of type he relied on his wife to run the i 
roller over the type and lay out the w 
posters all round the kitchen to get dry 
the morning? And is it not told t 

the household at. in the restle 


how, alas 


ness peculiar to such domest pets, war 


J 


dered over the precio prints during t 
small hours and spoilt the t Tt 
cident must be true, tl it happen 
before my time, for have I not seen 
curious little press—and there n 
flourishing business goin trong to tl 
And are there not st 


gling men of letters whose faithful w 


in consequence ; 


carefully transcribe the 


scrawl into tvpescript what time there 

leisure from minding the baby and cook 

the dinner? I recall the visit to this off 
. 


years ago of a pretty girl wl announ 
herself as the “agent” of a rising your 
author, and who showed remarkable apt 
tude in pushing his wares It was onli 
chance that I learned after\ ds that 
was more than “agent’’—in fact, was 
good man’s fiancée I sent them a telegra 
on their wedding da and now | 


a 
carcely afford to purchase the stories tl 


well-known writer tur t! Oh, the ul 
paid labour of love of womenfolk! 

So send forth vour husbands every mort 
ine to the busines of the d . deat lad 
readers, but I car trust the \\ es ot tl 
and every generation to rece e them ba 
sympathetically when they return and mah 
them noble men in spite of themsel ve 
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Hats Off to 
Mr. Blue Fox 


F vou should visit a Canadian fur farm 
in the early springtime, you would find 
Father Blue Fox very busy indeed. For 
Mother Blue Fox has just presented him 
with a family of handsome young foxes of 
whom he is very proud. His mouth widely 
distended with the load of food he 1s carry- 
ing, all day long he trots back and forth, 
back and forth from the feed-house to his 
den, If he hears the call of a brother fox 
1] 


ay down his load, give a few quick 


he wil 
barks in return, and then proceed on his 
way. This may be repeated many times on 
each trip, but he would never dream of 
being go discourteous as not te return a 
friendly greeting. 

His new family may consist of four, five, 
eight, nine, or even a round dozen healthy 
young pups, each greedily demanding more 
and more food. It makes no difference to 
him. He sees to it that they are all well 
fed. So solicitous, indeed, is he for their 
elfare that he refuses to eat anything 
himself until. the others have had their fill. 
I ven then he can be persuaded to eat only a 


very little, and thriftily buries every scrap 
left from the meal, wisely looking to the 
future. 

He grows very thin with all this hard 
work and scanty 
rations, but until the 
pups are well grown, 
Father Blue Fox con 
tinues to be an alert 
and wary guardian of 
his den—a faithful 
sentinel wt 


ht 


O is never 
: asleep at his 
post. He = stations 
himself near the en 
trance to the burrow, 
and is read it 


if 
: 

he hears any unusual 
hose or 


SCES the 
tealthy approach ot 
im enemy, This 
nal Is a peculiar 


ong, low bark. 


Mrs, 


lue Fox isa 


A Canadian Fur Farm 
By 
Harriet Rossiter 


Spartan mother. The shrill whistle of a 
motor-boat, the sound of falling timber, the 
approach of a stranger, even a change in 
the dress of the familiar keeper, may drive 
her to seek safety for her pups by killing 
them. Sometimes she will bury them alive 
or will transfer the entire family to a dis- 
tant pen, which, being cold and damp, 
may result in the death of her pups, al- 
though they have warm wraps of fox fur. 
Many a rancher has tound his dreams of 
amassing a modest fortune disappear simul- 
taneously with the prolonged tooting of 
some motor-boat near his island home. Man 
is still on probation. Perhaps when he has 
proved his good intentions Mrs. Blue Fox 
may relent. 

In the days before they came to live on 
a fur farm, where a bountiful supply of 
food is placed in feed-houses built con- 
veniently near their dens, Mother Fox often 
had to go out and help forage for food. 
Then, when she crept back into the den 
and pressed her cold body, with its wet, 
shedding hair, against their little shivering 
bodies, the pups often contracted pneumonia 
and died. 

But those days, with their many hard- 
ships, are past. Now the mother can stay 
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in the den for two or three weeks and keep 
her puppies safe and warm. 

When the young foxes are brought out 
of the den, Father Blue Fox shows no in 
clination to leave the training and disci- 
pline of them to his mate. He never shirks 
his responsibilities. Both he and Mrs. Blue 
Fox believe in strict family discipline. At 
first the pups are very gentle and sub- 
missive, but as they grow older they get 
more independent, and, being naturally of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, they often defy 
parental authority and even run away. 

Now perhaps you think all foxes look 
alike. Not so Mr. and Mrs. Blue Fox 
They will search tirelessly until they find 


the runaway, and will bring him back to 
their burrow. A keeper may find a stray 








the neck, 
ings, held 
drowned. 


and, indifferent to his whimper 


him under water until he was 


As soon as the young foxes are 
enough, Father Fox may b 
by his big family, proudly 


old 


een, followed 


showing them 
around the ranch. 
Mr. Blue Fox did not always have a coat 
of soft, dusky blue. When he lived far 
north in the Polar regions, it was a ] 


gions, it Was a Deauti- 
ful creamy white, so that his enen 


‘ nies found 


it almost impossible to locate him amid the 
Arctic home 


But there came a time wl 


ice and snow of his 


en the scarcity 
of food—or was it a love exploration 
led him to wander farther and farthe 
south. He became a yneer in ; 
country. So Mother Natu saw to it tl 
coat si 
al 
’ rf 
If he 
( \ I s 
( ( pne 
: | 
’ int t 
ndscape 
Mr Blue | 


e he ci 
e fe 
He | is h 
ee ’ f 
n run 
On a Fox Farm in North America f iven 
pup and place him on a stump. Hundreds ne Now that he has become a part 
of foxes will pass him by until at last his civilization, he refuse ill invitat 
father and mother come along and carry become the owner of a har It may 
him off. however, that he will not be able alway 
Recently a Canadian fur farmer, having withstand the temptatior of ai! 
found a young fox shivering in a shallow luxurious life. In fact. a few fox rancl 
pool of water, took him home and kept him declare that they have been cessful in 
in the ranch-house for a few days. winning him over from tl high stand 
Father Fox searched until he discovered of monogamy, but as Mr. Blue Fox 
the whereabouts of the iant and promptly proof against any  flirtat female or 
carried him off to the family burrow. But, wily keeper out to win his allegi 


having acquired a taste fot 


the luxuries of 
life, at the first opportunity the pup again 
trail for the ranch-house 
Ne doubt fearing that this spirit of open 
defiance might be imitated by his brothers, 
Father Blue Fox de high 
time that he was made an example of. He 
made his wavy to the 


hit the 


ided that it wa 


ranch-house, firmly 
seized his erring offspring by the nape of 
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with their new homes o 


turn their 


ance to his mate. 


The foxes are app: well pleased 


ro 


nds bordering 


on the Pacific Ocean and the Canadian and 
\laskan mainland That is, if they find 
hem well supphed with plenty of springs 
ot good water, neal which they always make 
their burrows. If not, they indignantly 


backs upon them and find more 
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hospitable denning grounds. The pups are 
born in May or June. 
Mother Blue Fox is a firm believer in 
ge families, and backs up her convic 
tions in a very patriotic and gratifying 
manner. But she is not at all averse to 
letting it be known that a nice beach o 
clam shells and an egg for her morning 
meal is an added incentive to a¢ tivity along 
this line. In fact, Mr. Blue Fox has been 
caught more than once slyly filching eggs 
from the ranch-house, two of which he 
annily contrives to carry unbroken to his 


r 
al 


Waiting mate. 
For centuries foxes have been beach 
combers. They will spend hours turning ove 
the rocks on the shore to find the shells 
underneath. They eat the barnacles that 
cling to the rocks, and kelp that strews the 
shores, berries, grass, mussels of all kinds, 
and a variety of green vegetables. Farmers 
save the feathers of wild game and the 
skins of deer and rabbits, which they cut up 
in small pieces and mix with the foxes’ 
¢ them a_ thick, 
They also feed them 
rolled oats, whole rice, wheat, 


food. This helps to give 
glossy coat of fur. 
barley, 
raisins and bone meal. 

Fox farmers have noticed that as soon as 
a camp fire dies down the foxes delight to 
roll in the ashes, which they eat for the 
mineral salts they contain. So they make 
a good bonfire of alders or willow near the 
feeding places two or three times a year. 

Foxes are apt to get lazy if overfed, so 
some farmers only feed then every othet 
day and make them get out and forage for 
their food part of the time, so that they will 


get the exercise they need. They are fed 


on raw meat once a month 


prevent them 
getting mangy. 





A Prize Young Fox 





Alaska Red Fox 


In one respect, alas, a decidedly plebeian 


strain crops up. They appear to have an 
inborn preference for meat in a state of 
putrefaction, They will bury it in the 
ground, and evidently instinct is the only 
indicator they need to tell them when it is 
ready to be eaten 

hey are, however, quite fastidious about 
their person, although they show a per- 


sonal aversion to a daily cold 


plunges 
the snow, 

and during the summer polish up_ the 

] 


glossy coats by a roll in the sand. 


Durine the winter they roll on 


Blue foxes are very fond of their keepers 
and will climb all over them and try to 


The bigge 


commandeer the 


fey 


irce their way into the house 


and stronger ones will 


dens near the ranch-house—much prized in 
1] 
i 


compel the others 
When a fox 


selects his denning place, woe to 


Oo keep a respectful distance, 


any covetous Reynard who ven 
tures to cross the boundary of the 
front vard he has marked out fe 

himself. 

The ke epel often gives the foxes 
who make their dens near the 
ranch-house names indicative of 
the little traits of character they 
develop. They soon know not 
only their own names, but also 
those of the others. 

Blue foxes are very intelligent. 
Scratcher, for instance, is a 
pacifist. One day he dug up a 
bone belonging to a neighbour’s 
cache. Seeing out of the tail of 


one eve that several! of his mates 
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were preparing to take it away from him, 
he suddenly let out a danger signal. They 
all. fled to cover in the while 
Scratcher leisurely trotted down the path 
to his den, letting out the danger signal 
at intervals as he went. 

If a fox is given a large and a small 
piece of meat at the same time, he never 
makes the mistake of taking the smallest 
one to his den first. 

Sometimes a pup’s friendly instincts will 
lead him to try and attach himself to some 
other little family circle. But invariably 
he will either be driven rudely away or his 
ruthless hosts will inhospitably turn 
cannibal and eat him. 

One rancher, while returning from a near- 
by town, where he had gone to purchase a 
much-needed supply of fox food, was forced 
to put back on account of a sudden storm 
that swept the Pacific coast at that time. It 
was two weeks before he was able to put 
to sea. His secret forebodings proved to be 
well founded, for when he reached his 
island ranch he found his foxes had turned 
cannibal and eaten their brother foxes, 
making him an unwilling host of a banquet 
at £30 a plate. But each year the foxes 
are becoming more tame and such domestic 
tragedies will doubtless soon be a thing of 
the past. 

If the thermometer drops very low during 
January and February, Mr. Fox may decide 
to hibernate, and emerges with the first 
days of spring, thin and hungry enough to 
eat everything in sight. A full-grown fox 
will eat generally from one to three pounds 
a day during the summer months, but is 
content with much less during the rest of 
the year. 

Mr. Blue Fox secks the spots that are 
well wooded. He seems to know that if he 
is protected from the hot sun in summer 


woods, 


and the cold winds in winter his coat will 
be a beautiful, lustrous blue untinged with 
brown. 

One reason that he is considered a quality 
blue fox is because the most successful pur- 
veyor of substitute furs, with attractive and 
misleading names, will be unable to find 
one for his coat of dusky blue flecked with 
hairs are 


white. Those white 


his proud 
family crest. 
\ white fox skin mav be cleverly dved 


to resemble his silky coat, but no matter 
how cunningly white hairs may be intro 
duced, they are easily detected. The coat 
of his cousin, the red fox, must be bleached 


and then it will not take the dye well. A 
pronounced dark streak down the middle of 
the back loudly proclaims the fact that 


is sailing under false colour 

Mr. Blue Fox shows hi blue blood” in 
still another way. He does not believe in 
practising any “skin” game, He wart 
you not to buy a pelt unless it is prime and 
upon those that are not prime he places 
his mark in characters so bold that all wh 
run may read. A black line starting at th 
base of the tail and spreading as it ext 
up the back, or black spots on the 





of the pelt, broadcasts the fact that it 
worthless, as the hair will soon fall « 
But if, when you shake the rn 
with a noise like the rustling of tissu 
paper, and it is a uniform yellow co 
inside, it is 
honourable place in the exchange market 
of the world. 

Mankind has its heroes who unselfish 
lay down their lives for the } 


prime and entitled to an 


who come after them. W not the animal 
kingdom? But it is only just and rig 
that man, in grateful acknowledgment 
Mr. Blue Fox, should see that this 
sacrifice is a painless ont 

The feed-houses are used as traps. 17 


fox ascends an incline to a door 
over a floor hung on a 
weight will tip it and he will be pr 
tated to the cellar below. Sometime 


animals pass over a chute to the feed | 


This is made in two sections connected \ 
a lock or trigger. The Iox W ilks sat 
over the first section, but when he rea 
the second section a lock is automatica 
released, the floor of the chute rotates on 
pivot, and he finds himself imprisoned 
the basement of the feed-house. A pal! 
tongs catches him around the neck, a tw 
of the wrist, and the fox is killed in 


Sometimes pressure applied to the 
causes it to cease to beat without the 


tion of pain and without any blood 





So while in European centres of wealt 
and fashion the society beauty, swathed 
furs, languidly reclines in her luxu 
limousine, Mr. and Mrs. Blue Fox are 
tentedly and _patrioticalls raising 
families on their distant snowbound, 
swept home in the north, while their ft 
ful keeper lighten h lonelines 
visions of the future They ar 
citizens, thriftv, industrious, honest, and 
real service to man, with whom they | 

ne into partnet hij 
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Making the Best 


A a Talk 


of the Week- End Dr. Cecil Webs -Johnson 


ECREATION is now recognized as the 
right of the have left 


behind us those dismal days in which 


worker, and we 


supposed to twelve o1 


people were work 


fourteen hours a day and spend the brief 
hour remaining between the end of work 


books 
tendency to 


and bed-time in reading “improving ” 


Some observers have secn a 
overdo the recreation part, and there is un 
doubtedly an inclination nx wadays to cram 
as much diversion into the leisure time as 
can possibly be crat med. In the 
ranks of the City 
to extend the : 


higher 
workers the tendency 1 

“week-end” till it comprise s 
Monday; while the typist o 
clerk comes to the office on 


Friday and 


Saturday morn 
ing already arrayed for sport and rushes oft 
to the playing-field or river as soon as the 
clock strikes the hour of release from work. 
Exercise Absolutely Essential 
Exercise is not merely 
absolutely 


beneficial; it is 
essential to eood health. It 
stimulates the action of the heart ; the blood 
circulates more | kl 


WISKIY as anybody knows 
who has taken a sharp walk on a_ fresh 
spring day, for instance Not only that, 


but the blood is drive n 


more quickly through 
the lungs , 


whi h are expanded; the 


t | breath 
Ing Is deeper and more 


rapid, and more 
— is inhaled. Exercise also stimu 
ates the eli ination of water and waste 


muscles ; 
and helps 
of superfluous 


strengthens the 
accelerates the radiation of heat, 
in the consumption 
This is patent to the 
who contrasts the person who takes plenty 


materials and 


tissue. 
most casual observe1 


s not fond of it. 
The first is slim, hard and “fit,” the othe 
flabby, slack-lir 


of exercise with one who 


nbed and inclined to obesity. 


** Moderation” the Motto 
But in exercise, as in everything else, 
motto, Too 
engaged in 


‘moderation” must be the 


much exercise, when one is 
sedentary 


breathlessness and palpitation, the 


pursuits all the week, produces 
heart 
irregularly, and the 
If the misguided 


a practice of over-exercis- 


works quickly and 
muscles become ( xhausted. 
enthusiast makes 
ing, there may be a permanently enfeebled 
condition of the heart. In 
athletes an enlarged heart is fairly common 
The amateur can 


professional 


avoid this danger if he ot 
she 1 content not to overdo the exercise 
which is necessary if we are to keep in good 
health. The ideal of the 
healthy mind in a healthy 
ff mind which 


ancients was “a 
body”; but the 
overdoes things is not 


type 
healthy; it 
What rule of life does the average young 


is dise ased. 


person of the present day observe? He ot 


she seems have only one, “Go the limit 


This craving for “doing something” every 
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moment of the day is not a good sign, and 
in due time the overtaxed heart and nerves 
will rebe l. 


The Rush to the Playfields 

The foolish girl or youth works in an 
office all the week at a sedentary job, prob 
ably in an ill-ventilated office in an airless 
City street. Release comes, and a rush is 
made for the playing-fields; strenuous ex- 
ercise is taken till the light fails, then come 
a change into other clothes, and the dance 
begins, perhaps to be continued into the 
small hours. 

Sometimes the victim of the thirst for ex 
citement will reply to remonstrances, “I 
work hard; why shouldn't I play hard?” 

Why not? 

Because a candle which is lighted at both 
ends comes to an end much sooner than one 
which is burnt in the ordinary way. Exet 
cise is necessary for the reasons above 
stated; it is not good to use up energy in 
two ways at once to an inordinate extent. 
If you have been working extra hard during 
the week, it is a mistake to think it your 
bounden duty to take a quantity of strenuous 
exercise on Saturday and Sunday. It were 
far better to “take things easy,” in the 
colloquial phrase; let the exercise in which 
you indulge be gentle and pleasant. In this 
connexion, walking exercise may be men 
tioned as the recreation pal excellence for 
the strenuous toiler. It is most interesting 
to notice how many of the world’s greatest 
Charles 
Dickens, to whose tireless energy his im 


workers have also been walkers. 


mense output of varied fiction is a testi 
mony, loved walking, and would tramp end 
less miles, east, west, north and south, in 
his beloved London John Wesley and 
W. E. Gladstone were great workers and 
loved pedestrianism. Among other enthusi 
astic walkers were Carlyle, the very apostle 
of work, Sir Walter Scott, another writer of 
amazing fertility, and Wordsworth, not less 
fertile in poetry. 


Afraid to Use their Legs 

Many people nowadays seem afraid to use 
their legs except for putting underneath a 
dinner-table; the facility and cheapness ot 
mechanical transportation in its many and 
various forms has made us forget what these 


limbs were originally intended fo How 
and when to walk must depend upon a 
variety of circumstances; but, as a ceneral 


rule, it is not wise to walk directly after a 
meal, because the action of the muscles 


draws away from the stomach the blood 
which it requires in the work of digestion, 
and hence that process is interfered with 
\ good brisk walk just before going to bed 
has its good points ; the roads are more free 
from traftic than in the daytime, and the 
exercise soothes brain and nerves, and, just 
pleasantly tired, we are ready for a sound 
night’s sleep. It is thought wrong by some 
people to walk in the night-air, for it does 
not seem to have struck them that night-air 
is the only kind of air there is at night, and 
that we are bound to breathe it wherever we 


are. 


Injurious in Excess 

Like every other good thing, includin 
food and drink, walking may injure if take 
in excess. In some persons a walk too pr 
longed mav have the result of over-strainins 
the heart and pave the way for permanent 
dilatation. It is a good plan to increase tl 


length of the walk day by day, thus gradu 


ally accustoming the person t the exercise, 
so that more ambitious feats in this linet 
be achieved as time gor n Do not wa 
until distress is felt, but at the same ti 
do not give in to that feelin f false fat 
which at times attacks th 

Some people pre ret ( in to wa kin 
and look forward to their Saturd ftern 
spin. Indeed, the old “push-bike ” seet 
be coming back in ist 1 he 1S 
roads out of the big cities w amplv test 
any tine week-end Here again, over-exet 
tion has to be guarded against The dan 
lies in the fact that the feeling of fati 
is less keenly perceived in c\ ng than 
walking, and too much more likely to 
attempted. In country districts the b 
is almost a necessity of life, as where tral 
port is difficult it affords to many the « 
means of getting from place to place. Gol 
an excellent game if it not overdone; b 
it is dangerous for the n man ¢ 
fiftv to be too strenuo n the link On! 
a short time ago Mr. Rockefellers favout 
companion at this game dropped dead wh 
playing, and his sad et by n ( 
unique, sritish golf-course ecorded n 
fewer than eight idden_ deat! f Idle 
aged players in the sh pace of f 
months 

This confirms the view I have been trv 
to impart that over-exertion at play 
hurtful as any other kind Very few f 
die of too much work, but many have died 
of too much amusement, and women too It 
is as dangerous to tal five or six times 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THE WEEK-END 





your usual allowance of physical exertion, 
just because it is Saturday, as it would be to 
take five or six times your usual allowance 
of food. If you are content with one chop 
for dinner on Friday, you would not ordet 
five chops for dinner on Saturday! This 
is no doubt a homely illustration, but the 
analogy 1s perfectly correct, This is the 
usual mistake the City worker makes. All 
the week he (or she) makes no more physical 
exertion than is needed to cover the dis 
tance between office and home, and on 
Saturday indulges in a wild orgy of exer 
cise. The poor, untrained system fails to 
respond to the extra call made upon it, and 
illness or acute discomtort ensues—even, as 
we have seen, sudden death. 


The Week-end Away 
Change of air and scene is, no doubt, in 
valuable after a week of hard work; but 


what do most people do who “go away tor 
the week-end”? Asa rule, they change the 
heat, noise and bustle of London for the 
heat, noise and bustle of some crowded sea 
side town, where they see much the same 
sort of people as they see in London and, 
in not rare cases, the actual individuals! 
It would have been perhaps better had they 
staved in their own gardens and attended 
to the roses. As a matter of fact, garden 
ing is one of the finest combinations of 
exercise and recreation in which the week 
ender can indulge. It keeps the indi 
vidual out in the open air; it gives him 
or her) gentle, healthful exercise without 
undue exertion, and it affords an insight into 
the marvellous processes of Nature which 
is both soothing and recreative, at least to 
a mind not entirely taken up with jazz-bands 
and revues. 

People who are. not qui k at outdoor 
sports, or fear ridicule if they take part in 
them, may take up gardening with the 
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fullest benefit to their health and spirits, to 
say nothing of their looks. It forms one 
of the most interesting hobbies imaginable. 


The Hobbyist 

The person with a hobby is one of the 
happiest week-enders. His occupation never 
palls; and no one ever hears him utter the 
petulant cry, “What shall we do now?” 
He is never heard to confess that he is 
‘fed-up” or “bored stiff’—in the quaint 
argot of the day—his mind is always occu 
p.ed, and as the poet said 


“Absence of occupation is not resi 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 


The amateur botanist, the amateur geolo- 
gist, the collector of butterflies or other in- 
sects nearly always can contrive to spend 
a busy and happy week-end, and at very 
little expense. The hobby that takes one 
into the open air is the best, of course; 
that is why I have omitted to mention those 
which keep one indoors. It may be objected 
that the person with a hobby, such as have 
just been enumerated, is inclined to be 
selfish; but there are other hobbies which 
are not open to that objection, There are 
those which involve giving pleasure to 
others—mayhap those who do not often have 
pleasures of any kind—and they are the best 
hobbies of all. To take some children fot 
a day in the country is to taste the best kind 
of happiness; and those who practise this 
hobby will come back refreshed in mind and 
body and ready to begin another week. 

There are those who pretet to spend thei 


leisure time in picture-gallery, concert-hall, 


or lecture-room; but it ought not to be diffi- 
cult for even these to obtain a_ certain 
amount of fresh air and exercise. The lungs 
must be expanded, the circulation stimu 
lated, and the blood oxygenated if good 
health is to attend the holiday-maker. 
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THINGS THAT Mat TER. | In Defence of 


, by Rev Arthur Pringle Humanity 














EVERAL years ago Mr. G. K. Chester Crude, superficial preachers, lacking 


ton wrote a book called “The De first-hand experience of the pressure 

fendant,” in which he argued that on are apt to indulge in a rich vocabular 
of the most difficult of tasks is to persuad f denunciation; and th conclude, appa 
people how good they are; and he makes the ently, that because Christ 1, on o 
further observation that he has investigated sion, be unsparing, they must be 


o* 
the dust-heaps of humanity and found a 


treasure in all of them. “Every one of the He who Blamed Sparingly 











great revolutionists, from Isaiah to Shelley, But here they, and so many others 
have,” he says, “been optimists. They have the point. It is true that ¢ { was sev 
been indignant, not about the badness of ex with hypocrites and with aeiberat 
istence, but about the slowness of men in @Nd persistently bad; and no condemnati 
realizing its goodness.” an be, or ought to be, so terrible as H 
But, on the other hand, it to be noted 
Defence not Denunciation beautifully significant tha: He very gs] 
This, of course, has Mr. Chesterton’s ingly blamed any other : I } ple 
usual tincture of paradox, as have also the > the simple truth to H xd 
curious applications supplied by the various the best sense, as the ap t for hun 
chapters of the volume; but, however fan One of His most ap} te titles would 
tastic his methods, we have in these days the Defender of Man. 
reason to be grateful to the man who only Chis is a side of ( 
disturbs dust-heaps in order to reveal dia ligion which He found 
monds. In this article I am not concerned needs to be brought into re to-da 
further with Mr. Chesterton's peculiar line a hurried, careless estimate of human nat 
of treatment, suggestive and entertaining as may easily land us in gloom and pr n 
it often is: but I do want to take from it the It is probably true that aln t the great 
much-needed reminder that anyone who de stumbling In the wa r re n 
sires to make the world better will do well numbers of people the difticulty 
to trust to defence rather than to denun ny Wilols d had 
clation tellow-men d 
ves, faith » God t ) th 
Do not Rub the Salt into the Cynicism, despair of ou I 
Wounds ( n 
As a rule, we shall do little good by scold ich ay ion 
ing or by rubbing nto the wounds of n f the end. O | 
shame; and we ial ererally find that the humanity to wl ‘ 
men are most effectually dissuaded fron ad, rotten to tl} corte ‘ t to i 
evil by a generous reminder of the good that inevitable | ) [ iS pa 
is still in them Christianity, as authorita that human , an 
tively and conventionally presented, has by ype of redemption \ 
no means adeq rately emphasized thi View, ort ep to “th ( 
and it has suffered ac« finely foo often ! ely resemblin the ( 
both in its accepted creeds and through it 
accredited exponents, it has assumed = that Potentially Good 
men have in them nothing but badne and For it part a 
it has been the first to blame, the last to not only that God its ) xd, 
make allowance. that man is potentially good inde 
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neath their aggravating weaknesses and 


failures, there is in all human beings the 
divine image, howevet marred and hidden. 
So, when we talk of t 


the difficulties of belief, it is not only a ques 


ie battle of faith and 


tion of believing in God, but of be heving in 


( urselves. 


A Questioning Age 

This is recognized, at least by implica 
tion, in the teaching and practice of Christ, 
detractors ot 
Nothing 
is more common, for example, at the present 


from which the too-ready 


humanity might well take a lesson. 


moment than to hear of the decline of faith; 


and, indeed, it has to be admitted that, in a 
certain sense, faith has declined. The 7/se 
dixit of preachers is no longer accepted as 
with any pretensions to 


final by people 


thoughtfulness; and the creeds and assump 
tions of religion, instead of being taken fot 
granted, are 


selves at the bar of reason and practice. 


called upon to justify them 





For good or ill, we live in a questioning 
age, when things are pulled up by the roots, 
and men insist on knowing the why and the 
wherefore of ideas and customs that used to 
be tamely accepted. 

This, of course, is at once a symptom and 
it runs side by 
side with a good deal of doubt and pe 
uch it all, there 
are numberless instances of the faith that 
refuses to be baffled by difficulties. If my 
lers think for a moment of the people 
they know best, and remember the battle 
will, I 
trust they 
of things. 


a cause of unsettlement, and 


plexity. But, in and thi 


reac 


most of them have to fight, thev 
magine, be impressed by the 


find in the essential goodness 


The Wonder of Belief 


While it is true that Christ was sometimes 
provoked to wonder by the unbelief of those 
irom whom faith might well have been ex 
pected, it is also ti ie that at 


other times 


le expressed glad surprise at the faith He 


found. Knowing the difficulties in the way 
4M belief for a centurion, He marvelled that 
“TT have 
uot found so great faith > no, not m Israel.” 
Christ knew that often in the broken-hearted 


n 


one should have overcome them. 


trust in 
ragement; and 
lose Who cannot share our Lord's wonder 


i+ then bs : 
at this kind of faith must have 


and suffering there lives a pathetic 
God that defies all 

th } 

lived only in 


le summer time, and are it off from one of 


he hnest sources of human svmpathv \nd 
all f ic } . z 

Or uS Who w yuld preserve a steady and 
leartening judgment of our fellow-men and 
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their attitude to must remember 
that living and effective faith is again and 
again found where traditional dogmas have 
} 


religion 


een rejected. People who forget this can 


easily take too pessimistic a view of 


humanity from the religious standpoint. 


Christ’s Spirit of Hope 

\s with faith, so with conduct. It is very 
easy for us to think that those who have 
fallen from goodness are worse than they 
really are. To contemplate the wickedness 
of the world from one point of view is to be 
filled with despair, and there may even seem 
justification for those who think that evil is 
carrying all before it. But here, again, to 
see things as Christ sees them is to catch the 
“came into the world to 
and, with the qualifications 
above named, it is the simple fact that He 
Rather, He 
defended them from those who would make 


them outcast, and encouraged them to look 


spirit of hope. He 


save sinners” 


scarcely ever condemned them. 


forward to something better. 

In even the worst men Christ was bent 
on finding the promise of the best. Without 
a word of blame, He saved the woman “who 
was a sinner” by His generous recognition 
that 
the whole spirit of 


she “loved much”; and this expresses 
His ministry. Often 
the very motif of His parables suggests His 
desire to defend those who had gone wrong, 
and to say all that could be said for them. 
\nd the culmination came when He made 
excuse even for the men who were crucify 
ing Him: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. 


Be Charitable 

The practical point for us is this: When 
we turn to the world as it is to-day, with 
the baffling medley of human nature that it 


any right to be less gener- 
in our sympathy than 


Christ was? Let us frankly 


contains, have we 
ous and resourceful 
recognize that 


many who are numbered among sinners are 


better in heart than in life. Sweating 
drudgerv, harassing temptation, and a 


monotony that first dulled all finer 


have made the way of wrong easy 


sens} 
tiveness 
The manner of talking is not to 
ismissed as the product of weak good- 
sentiment. It is based on the ex- 
perience of those who have come to close 


quarters with evil ind have worked strenu- 


ously for its prevention, It is the case for 
the defence, at least modifying the con- 


] 


demnation which it may not altogether 


pre lude. 








THE QUIVER 


This, surely, is one way in which Christ 





would have us keep in good heart as we face 


the world. He knew what was in man, and 


the knowledge kept Him from despair. To 
some of my teaders it may seem as though 
the tendency of my argument is to ove! 
look the solemn responsibilities from which 
even the most hard-pressed are not exempt 
But let it be reiterated that to defend is not 
necessarily to acquit, and Christian sym 
pathy and understanding have nothing in 
common with the miserable travesty of 
tolerance that makes light of evil. Phe 
friend of sinners, Christ hated sin and laid 
down His life to destroy it. And so it must 
be with all who catch His spirit; for it 
sacrifice that keeps sympathy from ever be 
coming maudlin or superficial 


Important Considerations 

Imagining ourselves as counsel for the 
defendant, with humanity on its trial, what 
I have so far said may be regarded as the 
foundation of our brief. But there are other 
important points not to be forgotten. One 
is, the way in which the worse aspects of 
human nature are, in the nature of the case, 
thrust into prominence. The very fact that 
they are so largely abnormal, and out of the 
rut in which most people move, gives them 
an interest they would not otherwise have 
For this reason they make “good copy,” and 
hence their prominence in nm wspapers and 
other channels of publicity 

There is nothing sensational or, in the 
ordinary sense, interesting in the average 
conduct of average decent humanity. Ther« 
fore, when on the stage, in novels. or in 
chronicles of actual life, the seamy sid 
turned uppermost, the discerning should not 
be misled into thinking that, in any full and 
fair sense, this is “life.” It is part of life, 
but nothing like so large a part as some 
would have us believe 


A Simple Test 

If vou are still unconvinced on this point, 
put it to a simple test. Should a ministet 
of religion or a prominent adherent of 
Christianity “go wrong,” all the world —at 
least, the little world in which they live 
hears about it. But, meanwhile, the over- 


whelming proportion of sincere, honourable 


ministers and church members pursue th 


quiet way unobtrusive and unremarked. 





To take another and cru | instance. | 
\ went by the new n 
else, we might well me to that 
morality and divorce were pre] int fe 
tures of present-day life; forgetting, meat 
while, the scores f thousands of home 


where such things are not so much as nan 


x thought of 


Remember Everyday Heroisms 


If we are to do justice to humanity, 
must keep our heads, and listen f 
sounds than the noise of scandal and ne 
Not least, and more 


mongering | ve 
we must remember th leroisms, of 
kinds, which go to make u » much 
everyday life The mine vho I K 
rescue their comrades; the business 
who keep unswerving to the wav of h 
and straight dealing: the voung met 
women who, while living erly and @ 
ously, keep dishonour and unworthine 
arm's length: the brave, ent 


stand up to suffering and disappointment 


every kind—is not this, and much more 


might be added, a fin nventory on 
*ht side? What ex ( left to 
despair of ourselves or of other 
Lo 


The Quotation 


We look and behold man often admira 
valiant, often touchinel to tou 
the heart of his mystery, 2 find in hi 


; 


thought, strange to the point of lw 
thought of duty; the th ht of somethi 


owing to himself, to his neighbour, t 
God; an ideal of duty. to which h 
rise if it were possible a limit of sha 





helow which, if possithle, he wiil not st 
ROBERT LOouIS STEVENSON 
<jo 
THE PRAYER. 
UR Father, because we believe in Thee, ma 
we believe in the humanity which Th 
hast made and which Thou hast counted worth 


of redemption. And when we see the faith at 
goodness, the heroism and patience, which Th 


hast inspired in men, may our hearts be lifted 





fl 


to Thee, the source of all, with fresh gladness 


and expectancy. 
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The 
Invalid 


NE spring party of 

villagers were leaning idly over the 

bridge when they noticed a dis 
turbance at the foot of the jackdaws’ cliff 
about 200 yards above. The cliff was of 
white limestone, and in its numerous nooks 
and crevices a colony of jackdaws had 
nested annually so long as anyone could 
remember. These birds it was which were 
causing the disturbance—-wheeling round 
and round a few feet above the surface 
just where the river took its bend, and at 
intervals sweeping earthwards as though 
mobbing something among the rocks. 

“A stoat, I reckon,” remarked the village 
policeman. 

“Or maybe a cat,” 
else. 

Then the man with the keenest eves 
stated: “It ain’t neither! I can see well 
what it is. 
the edge ! ” 


evening a 


ventured someone 


It’s an old heron standing at 


And a heron indeed it was, though eves 
untrained to country sights would never 
have picked it out, so exactly did the 
hird’s grey coat harmonize with the foam 
flaked waters and the grey rocks. It was 
standing perfectly still, apparently quite 
unmindful of the indignation meeting 
whirling overhead, and why the jackdaws 
resented its presence there was no way of 
telling. Since this was their nesting season, 
it is possible that they would have objected 
io any stranger,. large enough to be 
formidable, trespassing on that particular 
corner which they considered their own. 

But even the patience of a fisherman has 
its limits, and eventually the heron was 
seen to strike upwards with its bayonet 
ill, uttering an angry croak, and next 
moment one of the jackdaws came flutter 
Ing to earth, to alight 


among the rocks 
hear by, 


Though apparently disabled, it 
lost no time in wriggling into a cranny, 
while the other daws, their enthusiasm for 
the cause havin 
the 
Tace 


: g suffered a check, rose into 
twisted ash tree which grew from the 
of the cliff half-way up, and there 
Uiscussed the matter noisily and at length 

fo satisfy their eur iosity two of the men 
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A True Story of Wild Bird 
Intelligence 


By H. Mortimer Batten 


sauntered up to the bend to see if they 
could find the wounded daw and to ascer 
tain the extent of his injury, and they 
found him so tightly huddled, head fore 
most, in the nook, that his tail feathers were 
pulled out during the difficult task of extri- 
cating him. It was then discovered—and 
not before he had almost removed chunks 
from the fingers of both the men—that one 
of his wings was badly gashed on the 
underside, though no bones were broken. 
Whether he would ever again be able to fly 
they did not know, but since otherwise he 
was a perfectly sound and vigorous daw, 
he was given his freedom to take his 
chances. 

Now throughout the winter the jackdaws 
of the cliff had found the village ash-pits 
an ever-fruitful source of supply. Crusts 
and other such morsels were always to be 
found there. No matter how keen the 
frost, and deprived of the power of flight, 
it would seem that the wounded daw 
decided’ that the best course for him was 
to walk to the first available feeding-place. 
Not, however, till hunger pressed did he 
take this perilous step, and of course it 
may have been purely chance which led him 
to the village. Be that as it may, three 
days after his misadventure he was caught 
by some schoolboys as he hopped alertl) 
from an ash-pit with a crust in his beak, 
and forthwith he was triumphantly con 
veyed to the local naturalist. 

The missing tail and the gashed wing 
were evidence enough as to his identity, yet 
to have gained the village he must have 
followed the river until he reached the 
bridge, over which he had crossed. This 
journey he had probably made in the first 
light of morning, if not at night-time, and 
unless the whole thing were chance, it 
certainly spoke volumes for his intelligence, 
realizing that, reduced to the level of a 
pedestrian, there was nothing for it but to 
cross by the way he daily saw other earth 
hound travellers take 

lock was placed in a large aviary behind 
the house, and there he was well fed fon 
though on the sight of a 


several days, 
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human being he would succeed in hiding 
himself where one would have thought 
there was insufficient cover to hide a mouse. 
Very early in the morning of the fifth day 
he was heard to “chip,” the first sound he 
had so far uttered, and it was subsequent!) 
discovered that he had eaten only a small 
portion of his food. Therefore it was 
concluded that he was pining on account 
of his imprisonment, yet he appeared in 
the best of spirits, though his wing was not 
yet sufficiently healed to render flight 
possible. 

The following morning at daybreak Jock 
was not only heard to “chip,” but also to 
“caw,” and to those inside the house it 
sounded very much as though two jackdaws 
were holding a suppressed discussion, so 
the naturalist got up and looked stealthily 
out. And there, sure enough, was a second 
daw, standing on the top of the large cage. 
It had something in its beak, and was 
striving unsuccessfully to poke the article 

which proved to be a large crust 
through the wire netting. Eventually it 
realized that the mesh was too small, so it 
proceeded to tear the crust into little bits, 
which took some doing, for it was a very 
old and durable crust. Each fragment, as 
poked through the wire, was hungrily 
devoured by the prisoner within, albeit the 
food in the jackdaw’s bow! was far superior 
in quality. 

So for several days Jock’s wife came to 
feed him, and, resolved to accept no more 
favours from man than convenience de- 
manded, he left his bowl untouched. 

At the end of about a fortnight Jock’s 
wing was completely healed, and, taking 
his field-glasses, the naturalist opened the 
door of the cage and Jet the bird out. In 
shuffling, lopsided flight it managed to 
cross the river and to gain the twisted ash 
growing from the cliff, whereupon Jock’s 
delight was refreshing to behold. He 
“chipped” and called and shook himself. 
Other jackdaws appeared, and there was 
much noise and wing-shaking, till the 
arrival of a new-comer put an end to the 
proceedings. The new-comer flew straight 
at Jock and buffeted him into a cranny 
near by, from which, after a short interval, 


the tailless daw was seen to emerge. H, 
fiew off over the village, and ten minutes 
later he came shuffling back, carrying som 
thing in his beak. With it he disappeared 
into the cranny in the cliff, so we can onl 
conclude that the other daw which had 
straightway given him a job was his wif 
Evidently 
had experienced a very busy time of 
with an imprisoned husband to feed and 
growing family to keep going in the cliff 
face. She, we are entitled to presume, y 
the lady who had fed him 


<se 
We are prone to deny the wild folk th 


reasoning powers in which we regard 0 


during his imprisonment. s| 


selves as supreme, but that birds 
beasts do reason and remember, at least 
so far as those conditions by which th 
keep themselves alive are concerned, th 
is ample proof. How is it that the gu 
arrive far inland vea 


after year to th 


calendar date for thos feasts wl 
annually begin a day or two later Hi 
is it that the otters of the head-waters 1 
downstream at the appointed time to meet 
the migrating salmon hosts, and that 


bears will cross half a continent to 
those waters in which the whitefish congre- 
gate during the month of June 

Yes, the birds and beasts reason 
remember in proportion with their 
dividual intellectual powers, and the 
daw is among the most intelligent of « 
wild birds. Therefore the naturalist w 
not surprised when, ten months later, th 
whole country sealed in the grip of tl 
Frost King, he saw a jackdaw, which w 
still slightly lame in one wing, alight 
the aviary behind the house, calling to 
imate to come and explore It peered 
tween the Wires, searching for the d 
food which once it had left untouched; 
even went to the doorway through whicl 
had passed on its way 
door was closed. 

Next day the naturalist left the d 
open and food within, and for just so long 


+ +} 


to freedom, bu 


as the reign of famine lasted two jackdaws 
came daily to feed within the prison wher 


one of them had been confined. 
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P iA oble m Marriage in Haste—A Loveless 


Lite—Best Outdoor Hobby 


P; ages By Barbara Dane 


The Old Problem of Loneliness used it to make an appeal for money. Al 
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> - . ; I li d be possible for me to in 
xtré sl a letter it have receives 
j re i tne rarer faith of everyone ho 
h : 
isked ( ) 1 letters I can nly 
-_ I reat kindnes take it fo n nd do as J am asked 
l’r lem Page : 
: a have lett metimes trom readers 
t pathizers, At : , < ; 
ving t the large Who Want me heip them to let their tu 
1 nisnec ne cs t them te sell their 
m have written just a k ane I s I must reerctf 
] j » bahay ot 
W ul G ‘ ck ine » « . nt 1 1 €s to be a 
} evond show ti 
t without giving €ans OF SON hy problems p 
( | l nt em ot 
| e, and give ex idin to income mak quit 
lent ad\ nt t } ible mannei within: 4 
, ; tiie Within ( pe, 
Most of them not to be lonely, but I : 
feel very rr 1or 1 irly are very = ‘ 
h s ' evident passing throuel A Religious Experience 
ul From Rei iin s th letter 
“It makes 1 wish that th Was some way 
A : “ } } _ } er" “ } 
which | ld help to brighten their lives I had been married twenty-five years w 
annot attempt to write to them all, but shall my husband had a gl experiel that 
léyoy 7. 1; ’ ‘ Tt! { } 
to send a cheering message to those whi al 4 ana Gisorgar the whol our Nn 
ar to need it most, that I hope that ma ousin \\ , i then, been ve | 
ir y kind d not lead to the re ; ; <i y ' a dais . | 
it you intended it will ll bring some help auty and wail fentiv in ti ght of all n 
1 “ee | / ] . ‘. } 
i brightr into 1 than one life. But n m fed DI Inv nusbé 
“Tam writing to son f those whose letter ha emed to 1 ! r care 106 1 He 
: nt | | 
sent on, and I feel that it may lead to real IS SO tyrannical a VESehig. Wide CVCEY 
friendchjy j Sue tl : ‘ nf lif ln } 
nendship, if nothing mor Ihe letters have f joy h ne I Almost t 
, | | ] ’ 
een a good tonic to me, helping me to see life t that \ was his telling 1 
1 better per pective than I was doing I was no lor rst in his mE hat } 
€ think that I shall be able to think hencetort I every way, and 
nore of rs in future, ar in so doing lose t wa in tioning 
the feeliy | , ” » till n he haa 
he feeling eing al ' \ 1 ( till tl he ha 
ked i | niol \ j 
I etter ha en ery real plea h bee mra "\ ! ‘ f obedi 
e, and I f that tl e service I was except t f love 
" 1 } t ] I S 
to rel el | n \ | I has all le id ! ~ : o a 
. f f ‘ I . t 
ue | ers Ne las } I ul Ww ind tl Di 
“ceived ipea fA I torget his own t} heaval hi { attribu t ( Ha 
meiin nN the thought of the loneliness you any idea what | ght to do, as rea 
ers ng only r lt furtl friction?’ 
1D 
lore | m te t ‘ ] hk ld ] \ \ with 4 \ ( 
hat | not inclined, except ) en ering ) 
t ert t the task of , 1 
. el re to ‘ uv ? ‘ n t 
t n I i] VOTE i a 1 
» Was n address to which  ¢] fi 
she could t | 
id write to relieve her loneliness ne { La 1 f i re is mar 
1725 
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which, one hopes, may wear itself out. It “] wonder if you | 
means and circumstances permit, 1 should reader and read phil Nolog 
history, letters, and vet 
suggest a change away trom home, but if ind If 1 
that is impossible, perhaps a frank talk with ght to have helped 1 
some minister or clergyman who has in philosophy of my t it | t 
fluence over the husband might help. No elect: ol making 1 :, : 
evervthing (al 
experience of true 1 ion could make any might help?’ 
man so suddenly change for the worse, but 
mental derangemen even if of a very mild Yes. Go on 1 ' 
form, sometime asquerade as religiou pe EUuSE \n ad , 
experiences. In such ase only an experi delights in’ explorit 
enced clergvman or doctor could diagnose earning ana in . 
the trouble, and it is difficult for an ou abate runt t 
ider to advise, for it \ d be so easy to B the best kis 
give the wrong advice founded on a . : : 
ser) = re aing n 
Marriage in Haste of them are hard 
I am not | an eans inclined to sa n oundation \ n 
that hastv ma ace nd to end in ticle on tl pi i 
disaster, “FE. H I ks several ve en ypwedia to the 
happy marriages hich were made after ve history of G 
very brief engage: nt, and some in wh he would ft I 
husbands and ives, stil appv after five train be et 
I ten Veats to n tad n othe the v n tl 
only a few weeks Cha ( arriace ( reut | ’ 
stances and te per en h © a powert ainin oO st 
influence on readin I actel Pwo peo lo ver t hist 
throw n t¢ ethe a ( aea and with i t Supern 
power of sell-exy n eet to kn eans hard 
each the ett n three months than cadil I f 
reserved peopie, Wit Te \ oOpportunitie oft quibin ( 
meeting, can in three vea And dor \ personal pt 
not often happen that some little incident eadin four 
throws an unexpected light on someone hazard readin | 
character, so that in a flash it is illumine« ne i cleat 
and we know the pe nm as we never did creed 
before 
Some of m n friends I feel J <} A Loveless Life 
never reall kno The continue to No whol I 
prise ne | ! a ik In ( ( the I Ile ot t 
covert il thie \nd there “ile ‘ Vist! 
whom I fe I ki tl igh] } 1 he ‘ me t I 
lieve, have expresse 1 the heaut f nd fi and | 
character, all their littie weaknesse and iminarv mental tt 
impulses, so that I should know them no preliminary know 
better ten vears h ( han I do n hich Nhe has be 
The impulse which brings a man and a appears to be a ver 
woman together 1 e the beginn of the What a tragic 1 
sweetest elation m in. the rld. or it the love of a mat ! 
mav be the b nnin di er ft he « ‘ 
young people love each other, and wish 1 not ever 
l rry.. nd } ( ( 1 ‘ I 1 1 ! 
against their dou I s} d nm iS a ! 
] thi a ! ‘ ! ud ‘ n ! S ‘ 
‘ i +} t 
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is recognised throughout the world that a 

he restoring health and vitality after illness 

there is [tor comparable with * Ovaltine ’ Tonic 
Food Beverage. 


—— 


* Ovaltine supplies that easily digested, correctly balanced 
and highly concentrated nourishment which alone can restore 
health and strength. It contains all the essential vitamins in 
correct ratio and also all the other equally important elements 
of a complete and perfect food. 


Ovaltine"’ has a delicious flavour which pleases even the 
most fastidious palate, and its fragrant aroma arouses 


even 
the most fickle appetite. 





Prepared from ripe barley malt, rich creamy milk and fresh 
eggs, one cup of * Ovaltine’’ contains more nourishment than | 
{X) 12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs. 


rk 
PT Aan 


TONIC FOOD BEV BEV ERAG : 












Buitds- -up » Bonin, Nerve and Body 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, aim sae v 
It is economical to purchase tl racer cd tins. . 


A. WANDER, Ltd., “LONDON, 





“ Ovaltine” is ALL nourishment. = re 








J Made 
with Fresh 
Milk from fy 

English fe 


Farms 






AC 


mie Chocolate 
CUBE BLOCKS 


pF 1 block 


| do dissent most strongly from that view. 
rhere is a great balance in nature, as well 
as deep seated pru itive desires. “ 
Often in those deprived of the gift of 
sight you find some other gift or quality the 
re ‘highly developed. Sometimes it is 
. extreme sensitiveness of touch. I should 
not dare to suggest that anything can make 
» for the loss of sight, but It seems as 
f Nature herself were trying to produce 
mpensations for what she has taken away. 
I have seen, too, in the characters of 
women deprived of an expression of emo 
tional love the development of other quai 
ties and the approach to some kind of 


happiness which they probably would not 


ve known otherwise. It is not the 
absence of the normal outlet for emotion 
which is likely to make women neurotic, 
ut the constant thinking about it, the un- 
ntelligent view that no life can be full, 
ee, and happy unless it is linked with 
life of a man 





“Mariette” is troubled because her hus 
and’s sisters, who dress a isterely, criticize 
her pretty frocks. “They think I am ex- 

agant,” she writes. “ My husband is not 

I | [ he Kes ! ( aire nicely, His 
sisters live in the country and wear tweeds 

lay long, and they think that I ought 
lress pla nly and oO he »> my husband. 


“I don’t want to create a bad impression 


vhen I visit my husband's people, but at 





the same time I cannot see that it is quite 


Of course it is not their business. Go on 


ng pretty frocks and please your hus 





At the me time, 1f vou are visiting 

e ho live simpl and dress very 

Vv, 1t would be a meession to good 

laste to omit from your — travelling 
nk your most elaborate frocks. 


Marrying Again 


My dear “Rosalie,” if you wish to marry 


in in the first year after your husband’s 
ath you must be prepared for a little 
licism if you live in conventional ci'cles. 

re 8 


here is any essential sloyalty in re 





I s, I avret loval afte the 
pse of fiy years as atter the lapse ot five 
nths. And if you want to marry it is 
ly your own affa \t the same time, 
relatives of your dead husband, rightly 


Wrongly, are likely to be a little hurt if 
your second marriage takes place very 
quickly, and if 


t 


at a time when they are 


PROBLEM PAGES 





mourning thei n you can spare them an 
added sorrow, it would be eraceful and 


kindly on your part to do so. 


Going to New Zealand 

If you are going to Auckland, “H. B.,” 
you will find plenty to amuse you. You 
will find a theatre, and tennis, and musi 
and you will certainly not feel “in the 
wilds.” You ought to be very happy there, 
and you will find good schools where yout 
children can be educated. But I doubt if 
you should take you elder sister with you, 
especially as you point out that she is not 
very adaptable. After all, New Zealand is 
not England. It is several thousand miles 
away, and however deeply attached New 
Zealanders are to the Mother Country they 


have an individual way of looking at things, 


and an individual life built up out of local 
conditions and circumstances. To begin 


life in a new country in middle age needs 


courage and adaptability, and women who 
cannot be happy unk they can have al! 
things just as, when, and how they like 


them would make a failure of emigratiot 


New Zealand will give a welcome to ali 


who go to her anxious to make the best of 
her, but to those who go to criticize—well, 
hey had better stay away 
The Best Outdoor Hobby 

I dont know anv ot tdoor hobb so good 


for a woman who wants plenty of fresh ait 


without uch exercise as motoring. If you 
have on been a ] engver, at # kK > vou 
have experienced the lesser joy of motoring, 
for the greater jo is to be at the wheel, 
knowing that you have ntrol over a beau 
tiful piece of 1 hin and feeling ever, 
inute s sponse » your touch Man\ 
women pend mol I lf and on dancin 

than other women do on motoring; it need 


not be an expensive hobby, especially if you 
are fortunate enough to live in a d 
where garage accommodation can be had 


he: Piy 


An Inquiry 


I should be glad if any reader could tell 


me of any boarding-house in London where 
a lady of 7o could received, able to pay 
from 203. to 25s. weekly. She has been in- 
formed that. there are such places, not 
charitable institutions, where elderly ladies 

in shart ( 7 ing-room and have 


bedroot with gas fires and meters. If any 


one should know ot 
I should be glad to have the information to 


h a boarding-house 


pass on. 
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Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 





to send them. 


glanced even casuall ; the ¢ 
ence which = flows in 

examined her numerous bool 
painstaking network of note 
cases and the multitudinous detail 


many needs. 


Y DEAR READERS, It is a very I have been lost in r.dmiration 
sorrowful thing to be writing my powers of finance, fin Cc i 
farewell to you, and although I wa and have marvelled, not that ni 
laid up when I wrote my January letter, head should carry al : 
I did not for a moment foresee this. But one loving heart should gather to 
my illness has developed more seriously orrows and the suffering f so mar 
than I anticipated, and the doctor tells me It has been arranged that I shall 
that in order to get well I must have a on during Mrs. Sturgeor 
course of treatment and a long and com the best of my powers | all do ev 
plete rest. It is therefore absolutely neces thing possible to conduc ‘ I 
sary for me to give up my work at once same lines, as I have had a good de 
I cannot do this without sending my very experience of similar worl 
best thanks to all whose generous support, earnestly bespeak — th 
encouragement and sympathy have enabled operation of the Helper 
Ine to bring my various chemes to succes venerous assistance | 
and have made my connexion with The New handicapped 
\rmy of Helpers an intensely happy one It would be a ve 1 servi 
I leave you with the deepest regret, and if the invalids and othe vher 
hall alwavs maintain my interest im vou VW vuld make a list t the rel 
and treasure the memories of OUr associa the end of their letter r ofr 
tion I know that Mi Souter, who most heet with their name nd dre 
ably succeeds me , inherits a wealth of kind with the best will in the world and a \ 
ness.—Yours very sincerely, ood memory it will take a littl 
FLORA STURGEON. me to familiarize my mind with the 
So lar requirements of ea¢ I 1 
Phere ha been a pler ad response 
DEAR READERS, The above letter will be appeal for the Fire Fur , ee = 
read with the deepest regret by all inter to send mon ‘ 
ested ain thi pave, for my friend My Ssiaatte oe a Pee, cael 
Sturgeon has been the main pring and in mas the ~~ se 
piration of the League, and has endeared companionship of ( 1 fin O 
herself as a most helpt tl, constant and sym pe eae ce n | 
pathetic stile onalit to thousand No one to the necessitie t I 
ran conceive how much of herself, het time, hospital. Thanks to the goodness of Q 
h hought and energy she has put into readers at home and abr _T sent acheq 
her work, unless, like myself, one has for S10 to the Rev. ] Smith. We 
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An there never was a break- These dainty, nourishing foods 





fast or supper any of us enjoved need no cooking. The steam | 
more than Puffed = Rice or 


Puffed Wheat.” 


explosion process which puffs 

the rice and wheat to eight | 

parte decal aston Cae a 

m : ; times normal size also breaks 

In Puffed Rice and Puffed h food - 

Wheat vou get the rich, bal oe He + PROS Cel FOr eeu 
tion. VPuffed Wheat or 


erains plus a flavour like Puffed Rice for breakfast means 


diges 


anced nourishment of whole 


toasted nuts. As foods for 2® day started with vigour; for 


grown-ups and children too, supper either means sound, easy 





they are very nearly perfect. sleep. 
Order a packet of each to-day from your grocer. Their 
flavour will surprise you, whether you serve them 


with milk or fruit, See the recipes on the packets, 


No cooking, no trouble. Ready to eat. 


Puffed Puffed — 
eat ice 


Both cuaranteed by Any grocer sells 
Quaker Oats Ltd b t ! 
oth in packets 
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Steam Explode; 
Bumes Normal Site 
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fo enrich soups, entrées, savouries 
add a little Lemco. It is the final touch 
which makes the dish a success, 

4 


9 


“3 : Lemco is a pure beef extract—stand- 
* ardised and unseasoned. 

Lemco is wonderfully economical— ~ 7) 
one 4 oz. jar will make 32 cupfuls of 
delicious beef-tea. Try Lemco toast sand- 
= wiches, they are most appetising. 


= The most highly concentrated 
form of Beef known : 


LEMCO 
1865-1924 
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How would 
you kill that 
odd half hour ? 
Those odd half hours ! 


However wisely you 
may allot your day they 
will crop up. Are you 
ready with an antidote 


7G) 
e Eee 
Zr< 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


mene faded hairany 
e desire 1 -- 
om, Pac brown, light 
brown, or biack It is 
vermanent and washable, 


} as no P 

. on | : grease, and does not 
to boredom? The De- burn the hair It is med 
signoscope, the wonder by over a million people. 


Medical certificate accom- 

Peres each bottle. Of all 
Yhemista, Stores and Hair- 
dressers, 2/6 the Flask. 


HINDES Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


instrument that out of 
beads, string, flower 
petals, silks, creates the 
most amazing range of 
beautiful designs, is 


















































atten ip dheins LL lalallallelalelelelalalelalelalelellele 
away the dullest half z & 
hour. Kill boredom with H+ IMPERIAL HOTELS - 
Dh @ Square LONDON 5 
e€ | [es HOTELS—2,500 ROOMS | / a 
% Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 9 ; 
z Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from ¥ 
j : TTT TITTLE TITEL iE ELE ELLE 
BOOKLET FREE aeaeaan 
DIS * 
Of all Fancy Goods Dealers © |. by taking 
If any diffic ulty send direct tom = Pylitna ” Powders 
Twencen Manufacturing Co., Ltd. M.D. (Lond.): “Act far more 
114-115, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 | | ae 
Trade enquiries invited | Of Chemists 2/9 & S/- per box, or post free from 
“PYLITNA,” 3 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C.1 
Write for Booklet—FREE. 
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Bromwich, Staffs, for distribution among 
the many deserving cases in his very poor 
parish, and another to Miss Q, whose cir- 
cumstances made a very strong appeal to 
kind hearts. She writes thus: 

“T must offer you my warmest thanks for 
the cheque for 410 0s which reached me this 
morning. I am quite overwhelmed by your 
goodness and the generosity of your readers. 
You will, I know, convey my deepest gratitude 
to them, and assure them it is a really good 
cause they are helping. 

‘I shall rest quietly to-night, knowing my 
burden is lightened, and shall rise in the morn 
ing with strengthened faith and _ renewed 
courage. All this is due to you for taking up 
my cause so nobly and earnestly.” 

Other letters received in acknowledgment 
were very touching indeed, but lack of 
space prevents my quoting them. Quite a 
number of readers and helpers applied for 
the lists of home-workers, and several of 
the latter were much cheered and _ en- 
couraged by orders from new clients and 
ld friends. 


A Children’s Paradise 

It is very difficult, 1 know, to conceive of 
anything farther apart or more incompatible 
than Paradise and Bow, but happily the age 
of miracles is not past, and the dreams of 
those most practical of people—the idealists 


—have come true here. Amid the poverty 
and sordid surroundings of drab houses and 
mean streets the wildern has blossomed 


as the rose. 
The story of how the Children’s House 


came to be built reads like a modern fairy 
tale. which it undoubtedly is Kingsley 
Hall was its nucleus, at the children’s 
section dates back to 19 Matters reached 
a climax two years < , when there wer 
two hundred young people from the age ot 
two and a half to seve nteen ;¢ embling for 
the Play Hour, et , an 1 pra tically ovel 
flowing into a neighbourit church and a 


tiny back vard. It was a very serio 


problem, which, however, was happily 
solved by the gift of Mr. H. EF. Lester, whe 
in his ninetieth year bought a piece of land 
and erected the house in memory of hi 
father and mothe1 Phi ite had been an 
fyesore for year a collection of rat 
ridden, derelict hous: , Whose monoply of 
Precious space in a community where 


+ : . 
family of five frequently 


ived in one small 
room irritated the r 


again had petitioned — the uthoritic t 
Tem 


ents, who time and 


ove the otlence, 
Eventually the tack of 
entrusted to Minkie ( te. 


ebreaker was 


a three-year old 


at the Nursery School, and amid the breath 
less excitement of the neighbourhood the tiny 
girlie solemnly knocked out the first brick 
The interest of the whole street was aroused 
to white heat during the building, and then 
came the day of days when its fair founda- 
tions were laid in a very beautiful and 
symbolic fashion. After the hymn, or, 
rather, the litany, of the builders had been 
said, nine stones were declared well and 
truly laid by men like the Rev. Carey 
Bonner, who placed the Stone for the 
Children of all Nations, and Dr. Saleebv, 
the Stone of Health; then Mrs. Law, an 
East End mother of six, laid the Stone of 
Motherhood, and Lylie Smith, a girl of 
eighteen and formerly a member of the Play 
Hour, the Stone of Vision. Other founda 
tions were those of Nature, Beauty, Rhythm 
and Music, Fellowship and True Education. 

The opening ceremony which followed 
at a later date was a red-letter day in the 
history of Bow, and it was performed by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who along with the 
venerable donor entered the House, with a 
score of excited children at their heels, and 
soon all of them were romping round the 
flat roof, which has been an inspiration and 
a joy ever since. 


Pride of Possession 

The House itself takes the eve of the 
most casual passer-by with its white front 
and window sills, its green shutters and 
doors and its bright red brick walls. It is 
a two-storied building of artistic design by 
Mr. C. C. Voysey, A.R.1I.B.A., and its spot 
| purity is a standing reproach to the 
austrict. The neg hbours, re alizing its 
worth to their families and their own re- 
ponsibility in the matter, are doing theit 
best to live up to its high standard, so that 
the two streets in its immediate vicinity are 
entirely transmogrified. Amid the soot and 
muts of Bow it was impossible that the 
House sho 


} ) t 
when 1ts 


uld remain immaculate, especial 

low window ledges form such a 
tempting perch from which to view the 
passing show and dangle chubby legs and 
muddy boots, which left ugly tell-tale 
marks. The older boys and girls were 
horrified at this state of things, and during 
ieir dinner hour’ borrowed © scrubbing 


brushes and pails from their mothers and 
promptly set to work to wash the entire 
trontage rhey make a practice of this 


evel Saturday now, al altogether display 
a proprietorial pride in the building which 
is very delightful to behold. 
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A Real Sacrifice 
Several of the boys naturally considered 





the walls of the House tair game tor the 
exercise of their gifts as carver- They 
were discovered red-handed in the act and 
tactfully admonished. Next morning the 
leader, with “shining morning face” and 
the light of an early Christian martyr 
burning in his eves, walked into the office 





Youthful 


Gardeners at Bow 


and laid his sacrifice on the altar with the 
word- Now | in't be able to cut my 
name on the doo Che others followed 


suit at intervals of a few minutes, but see- 


ing they were real boy and not exactly 
saints or anvels, it only fair to state that 
each of them returned within a week and 
redeemed thei weapons for more honour 
able and useful purpose Something 3 
going on in the Children’s House every da 
ave Saturday, and there rarely an un 
occupied hour from 8.30 a.m., when a crowd 
ot impatie nt little mortal assemble at the 


door in eager anticipation of the opening 
of the Nursery School by at least half an 


hour They don brightly coloured cre 
tonne overalls, and straightway wash 
their hands and faces and brush their teeth 
before they start to play or to settle down 





to the delights of bead threading, colou 

matching, block-building, action song 

musi Lunch, which cor ts of 1 

biscuits, provides a pleasant interlude, ar 

then, in summer, the } ceed up 

dertul taultcant to 

enyoy all sort Oot to al Oy r 

the flowers. At dinner the elder cl 

help to lay the tables, ait and ; 
\ 
\ 
' 


Sunday Services A 
| ‘ t 





\ . '¢ 
T 
’ ° ' 
Daily Mirror 
1 ' 
( ‘ ead st 
ma to ( ( 
funny ere \ ( 
‘ er aa ia) 
tl ecre ott ‘ \ 
dealing with 
n countle \ 
mie lor t 
i piritual nee 
Pressing Wants 
| inquired ol \hi \ Ml Pull 
a n with Mi 1) a D 
of the House, wh r t pr 
int ind I I 
required ( y 
‘ + 
We are tart It ‘ 
int vt : 
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a hildren’s boots and shoes are always 
needed, and we should very much like gym 
shoes of all sizes to lend to the play-hour chil 
iren, that they may change to go into the big 
choolroom for games. 

“For the Nursery School we need little bright 
coloured overalls of fadeless material, handker 
hiefs, and little warm felt or carpet slippers. 
{hese children are from 2 to 5 years of age, 
and are, of course, small in build, 

“Games (card or table games), goed children’s 
books for the lending library, bricks, Meccano 


( 


sets, paintb xes—anvthing of that sort 1s, of 
course, tremendously welcome.”’ 
As the children reach the age of fourteen 


or fitteen they volunteer to become helpers, 
and are ot the greatest assistance in many 
wavs. One nice lad is de barred on account 
of the very shabby clothes he possesses, and 
a suit, etc., for him would be doubly appre- 
ciated. Some ot the mothe ts are as broken- 
| 


hearted 


as the children when their scanty 
supply gives out o1 little toes push their 
wav through shoddy boots at the best, and 
that reason the little ones are unable 
to attend s¢ hool. 
\ll contributions in money and kind will 
be most thankfully received by Miss Pullen, 


Children’s House, Fagling Road, Bow FE 


A Royal Gift 

Miss Edith Smallwood writes that Her 
Majesty the Queen has very kindly sent 
lve Shetland shawls for the members 


Two Very Sad Cases 


I should like to bring under the notice 





the Helpers two very touching cases, as 


Ml ss \f (,.. overt XI vears of ape, ha 
fa very hard lite, attending to invalid 
atives for lone periods, so that her health | 


' 
yroken down, and she now 





ves with a sister, about her own age, also 
ery delicate They take friends as paying 
When they have the chance, but be 


Yeen them they have only /<o a vear. 
Woman of seventy, 


ervant of the good old-fashioned type, 





oO W irked a> lone a he Was able, but 
me time avo had a stroke. which has en 
teebled her, and a lone illne has made 7 
enous inroads on het wines She only A curious view of children ae a 
h the Old Ave Pension and a small resting on the roof-top, Bow ‘ 
i mthly allowances from three trie nd 2 and 
the dread of her lite 4 that he houlad iin need a little cttention and | nevet 
end her aay in the we tkhouse ive anything away that is not properly 


washed, mended and ready to wear on 


A Kindly Thought 
Mrs. A, Writes: “TI 


i] he parcel to Mrs. G. work, and poor peopse are generally busy 
Wil t t 
Ul not gro 


lor a week 


principle. It is only half a gift to make 


, as some of the ones perforce!” 
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Picture Post-cards waite, Driffield; Mrs. A. Fair, Mrs. § cer. 
Mrs. Bell, Miss Anderson, M Woodham, Mrs 
Schibild, Mrs. Riley 

SOS Fund.—tThe follow 


Mrs. Story, Hastings, wishes to thank 
heartily all the kind donors of picture post- 


cards. Those not suitable for children she most gratefully acknowledg M.G.S., £7: A 
is sending to various sanatoria near; they Well-wisher, £5; J. A., £2; <Anon., Cay 
, ' fown, £3; M ] £1 Anor I : Ty 
may interest patients who come and go a a aa . i Mahe 
: ry ° ‘ Friends, 10s.; Well-wisher, 2s. 6d.; A Frier 
there. 


Alton, ss.; A. M. H. S., ss.; Mrs. E. Way 











, xs. 3 Will H. S 
Our Readers’ Register >! ; * M ion." . Rage! Bt 
is ‘ - ‘ Z,15 KR. Alcharason, OG. iton, Z 
A Nurse Companion.—A Surrey reader iss H. E. Strachan, <s.: A Loving | 
writes: 10S.; Miss Nicholson, Bath, 10s \ ling ‘ 
; Giver, 108.3; J. G. ©, 2 6d.; Miss M. A 
** We shall be very grateful if you can tell us Smith, ss.; Miss A. Hag t, <s.: Miss M. B 
of a refined motherly woman who would act as Stalker, 10s.; G. F., 18s.; Miss Mary Gardner, { 
nurse-companion to an invalid lady in return 1os.; Mrs. Jones, 10 6d.: M and Mr 
for a good home. Glover, ros.; Mrs. Faw] 2 Mrs. Drewett 
‘** The lady suffers from heart trouble, is not f2; Mrs. Macdonald, 1 - M Dale, S1 
allowed to go upstairs, and has to spend a Miss Knight, ros.; Mrs. Holmes, /1 1s.; Mr 
good deal of her time in bed. C. Smail, £2; Miss Sprid 6d.: M 
” We have noticed how often people write to G. Crouc h. cs. H. M. ¢ ; - Mrs. S 
you in THE Quiver Army of Helpers, so fr 1s.; Quiver Reader, 5s.; K. Richard 
thought you might know of someone suitable.” 11s. 2d.; Miss Clark, /1 | Wood, 1s 
Small Boarders.—Two sisters who have = paper | fs 033 mae et te x 
, : £y uilly,’’ ros. ; Stewart, £1; 
a small day school in a very high and  fjancock. os.; Old Maid, Hammersmith 
healthy part of Sussex are anxious to hear Miss D. Robinson, 10os.; Mrs. V. A 2 
of two or three children from five years old. Mrs. joe. ros.; W. Reid, 5s.; 
T . : £2: Gonering, / O. Forsham, 5 
rhey will take entire charge of them during %4?%° me, SORE, hs Adie cigge Mia 
“¢ a Mrs. Comer, cs.; | i tiaworth, /1 
holidays, if necessary. M.A. G., £1; Mrs. Jobson, Ps 
li ld? n’s H Za Mra I I 
Acknowledgments D. B., £1; C. 1 . <a 
Letters and gifts from the following were jer, 35. 6d.; T. Hat M. A. G 
most acceptable : A R53 
j ste ], y / \I 
: . . - " , British \ 
G. S., C. H. E. Haynes, “ Katie,’? E. Salt, CG wee ie a. AD 
Mrs. McGregor, K. Meldrum, Mrs. Perowne, ¢, Pe See ae 
Mrs. Addison, Mr. Bartlett, Miss K. Clare, ‘Su : \I 
Miss W. H. Bull, Mrs. Tinker, Miss D. Arm 
strong, Miss M. A. Lewis, Miss Birchall, Miss Will « on n 
E. Hill, Miss G. Phillips, Mrs. Whyte, Mrs. ,mes very distinctly, and put Mr., M1 
Farbridge, Mrs. Edley Morton, Mrs. Queen, \I oe pg hae aes 
Miss Maxtone Graham, Miss Bowden, Mrs. A. lis » OF a : , af 
E. Morris, Miss A. Moors, Miss Barfoot, Mrs. us In senaing al ae I RNOWICOE MES ) 
B. Husbands, Mrs. Gayer, Mrs. E. Davies, Yours sincerely, 
Nurse Wilkinson, Miss Kerwoode, Miss E. M. : oe | 
Wood, Mrs. C., Farm-on-Tees; Mrs. Braith- HELEN GREIG SOUTER. ’ 





From the Editor 


It is with extreme sorrow that my readers and I part with Mrs. Sturgeon. 

Our friend has had to enter a nursing home and, at the time of writing, 1s 

expecting to go to the seaside for a prolonged course of treatment. I am sure 

that all my Helpers will give Miss Souter, whom I know personally as a 

most sympathetic and helpful worker, the same support they accorded so 
liberally to Mrs. Sturgeon. 
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The Revival of Crochet 


Your odd moments are always well 
spent when “doing a bit of crochet.’’ 
Besides being a most restful form of 
occupation it enables you to acquire many 
beautiful and practical articles. And the cost 
even of Ardern’s—the super quality cotton—is 
trifling. To make the best lace—the lace that 
washes and wears well—always use 


#9 y 
9 
Stocked by Up-to-date Drapers 
everywhere. White Crochet is 
sold in all Nos. ; Colours in 


No. 8 only. 
“ £500 PRIZE COMPETITION is announced in “ Fancy 


£500 prizes 


Great Competition for cedlework Illustrated.” Get a copy of No. 72 without delay, 
Crochet Worbed Art et make something which will bring you pleasure and proft 
hae palais too. Anyone can enter ; a free coupon is given with every 
icles, also for Star: copy. Sold at Art-Needlework Shops and Fancy Drapers, 
Sylko”™ Jumpers, Sports also by Newsagents. If any difficulty in obtaining the Journal, 

Coats, etc. send 3d. for a ony to Northern School of Art-Needlework, 


Ltd. (Dept. 21), ational Buildings, Manchester. 























164 Shaltesbury Avenue e « - London, W.C.2. | 


HELP s.ricnsncanarasce | OC. BRANDAUER & CO.'S 
The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 















| i) ‘ 

URGENTLY NEED £12,000 || oeVcy pace GALA Trese Series of 

.000) Pens Write as 

debi of £9,300 a dt de for maint | . - 
WR once cote nerel Navy ona aeroeme tees MEDALS. Smoothly as a 
"aad have ween tained tor c vi Sima ma nt ig many | Lead Pencil— 
~ ¢$00 Boys and Girk now being maintained j Neither Scratch 
Patvons—THEIR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND oy RAN 


nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process, 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stampe direct 
} to the Works, Birmingham. 


Chatrman ana Treasurer—C. 1 MALDAN, EsQ.. MA 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chasrman of Shi? Committee—HOWSON F. DEVITT. Esq 
Fount Secretartes—iUl. Bi Ww WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPKLAND. 









} 
Presiaen¢—H.R.H. THE PRINCK OF WAIL | 
| 
| 


Cheques, &c., shoula b¢ made Payadie to and sent to 


The Shaltesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


















free “lb 





‘ eit contan eet 16d. in stamps to ¢ ver 
and nin t 1 age and pach u 
part of tea. TT reful blend ’ \ pro : 
ing of fine leaf mal it the a pr igen obs 
most desirable tea for those  },‘an a tree quarter Ib. of? 
who are ha nd hearty, too! the w i's tinest i Te 
There are th pualities: together with name of the 
3/4, 4/- and 4/6. a 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd., Dept. 87a, » Rood Lane, London, E.C.3. 





1 C.F 











































WRITE 
“CADBURY, BOURNVILLE” 
ABOUT GIFT SCHEME 


MADE IN 
“THE FACTORY IN 
A GARDEN.” 





RECIPE ON THE LABEL FOR 


DRINKING CHOCOLATE 





See the name ‘Q@adbury on every piece of Chocolate. 



















OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Self-Filling “ Blackbird,” 7/6 Non-Self-Filling “ Blackbird,” 6/- 


(Postage 3d. extra) 


Catalogue Post Free 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford = 
St., London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C.1; 
97, Cheapside, E.C.2 ; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town 
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Lady Pamela’s | 
Lod Letter Ld 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—We all travel 


nowadays, whether it be by caravan o1 





An 





vers to Correspondents. 


ed 












































iT, sea, bv ra r by air! The Lady Pamela het tal readers of THE QUIVER 
effect of these peregrinations 1s very marked, for ” itll Mer, aNd Site vl na ” 
t ed it il value of travel cannot be over- , , eerie 4 rs 4 f 
estimated There was a natural tendency fox 
4s a Nation to become narrow and insular in our ! 
is and to nk that th sh way of doing 
s was alwavs bevond criticism. ‘Travel, 
except for th who have no gifts of observa- S 
: : } 1 » often ned to 7 
n. must broaden the mind and give a wide v 1 car ften be turned to good ac nt a 
. , t r ] aS : a 
w of life and its pos ities It will still pettre I lings, ¢ \ say V vonde 
e< . \ finall v home feeling rT there 18s any possibie e tor a ¢ ect l 
, st.” Indeed, should not make l umbrellas. Indeed there is If you ser 
. 1 ff i St I " f 3] kl 
$s dis itent . oO ! ely r minds with em tt t nw and ( Blackb | 
¢ ‘ i ‘ ‘ res of beauti- 1 will re-cove the 1 send them back | 
; is la \ Lh \ not dela | 
act 1 this advice at once, for you w < 
( 1 t I lida © W equippe I mnly for April showers | 
' . : | a ‘ 
> ta ecade rath for any heavy whpour of rain | 
ce tg that the Po Make Tt SH DELIGHT Popp G 
4 t . 
ive > <tt In th POV l I eeiatine and let t s 
‘ } } 
. Cod y ‘ t 1 + } it wate! P 2 
{ 1] t ibroa but now ‘ , o 1 an enamelled pan wit 
< ‘ \ We nye t i i ate F t dissolve at ie 
in t « We want 1 { 1 R 4 , . < 
hemispheres live { lis lved gelatine ind tl strained j 
th tive finger of adventure and enter 1 lemon move from the fire at L 
eckons u nwa We know, to tirring until nearly cold Add a teaspoon- 
heserien oe a } rar 1 : . 
\ ina 5 Im PrAave ful of essence 1 and a trace f saftr 
; , + ‘ + 15 } 
5 tC ILA Wi I nk allow dishe »p 
, t 
t < ery 1 cut »>S il as the mixture sets eB 
with j , roar whe t ] 
i ; ; pte tht with icing sugar when quite cold 
+} | For Harp Weak AND APPEARANCE 1) 
I \ ers, and in é 
, ‘ ) 1 \ na ver t seu- 
gS \ ingularities of | ‘ ‘ je Peete 
« ! off l who travel con- ' - ire t Pr neeciew t I 
i to be : iriyv of pla ving I agree w | 
; ) } } ) 
elg < Lhere pel ral nanad-mad and 1OMmK lad ga « 
1 iris DV mas Im] Ss b] ses t 
i ‘ en ling ' } ticllial pyjama ; Boyce ty ° ises, et 5 
’ F / ee mee . wear so well, and it is well worth while to put 
i eg t t \ d be irri- } } 1] . 
. } uy l ale 1 int them as Well as caret 
9 were ta { Lhere is the shy } 
; : : ; t \ innot do better than “¢ 
) Ve < th strangeness } 
l Visca \ i nd. It is obta LD I« 
i self-consci : : 
‘ 1a wide ch I 1 ar plain d 
5 cre -friendly strange ths ; ‘ sian oa esigi 
é t and S ca ng that it i 
] t \ Mer, ana } 
\ iva and iv with t s g 3 
; \ t Worse , 
t ° een l am ey W be more in 
»> who hes 
2 le ited w 1 t You can ge t ) 
Ca ik 4 ) lil t } } 
its ‘ a : ‘ lrape \ have any diffi 
le eX 
‘ sia Vrite to the mal icturers, Messrs. Court 
Pat t ese pitta an 414 1 
} I.t (1) S3), 1g Ala unburyv, B.C.2, wh 
pk er ¥2 ‘ , 
: 1th i nN Ith I irest Teta 
ding either intima { but steer . : er ; 
¥ } inh rated t ‘ 
a ih fh ' 
t Ve 
tli it 
\ OvEs1 | Miranda ({Hexha 
] an 1 « 1 « 
I i « earn to read as € 
PAMELA ¢ xX s S i it need hardly 
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push him on at a Such an energetic and in vitamines, Just 1 i ple 
highly strung child will develop mentally and | f lovel ‘ 
physically all the better for taking things easily to let the children ha 
at first. ig everal da i \ 
WINTER BREAKFAST FARE Robinhood (St ist 
Ives) It is a mistake t have the same pineapple a 
breakfast menu vear in, vear it. Everybody 1 a \ 
gets f it and would enjov more variet e rich in t 
As vou feel y vant thing different fr 1 ind ) ) 
vour ordinary menu, I am going to suggest that piexion tresn 


you try Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. These COOKERY SUGGES ‘ } R 1H 




















crisp tastv kernels make a delicious and nourish- _ e lite a | 
ing breakfast, and can be served with either hot ippls { ne 
or cold milk or with stewed or preserved fruit sulter sponge, an 
Not only the grown-u but also the hildren three portions and fla f I \ , 
| thr portions an _ ¥ 
enjoy these delicious kernels, and I feel sure if in get veral differ a 
you place th nt eakfast table they ill id th \ 
solve the p1 em for y f what to offer that the x 
will be liked by all at that meal iryre cakes and d é ‘ é O¢ 
For CHILBLAINS. Anx s (Deal).-—Of course, ol] err Pat ‘ ‘ 
itis m t te prevent them from break- ruit and 
the process of healing much in la 
1 
( I i cl n Val i I i ¢ 
a day and paint the with eithe vith a ) 
turpentine r line 1 i inignt, a it 
any time during the da \ r the itat An INTI ; . 
‘ INTER \ ‘ 
acute | s ’ table treatme { = 
} 1 F } } 1 } \s 
broken cn nains lf l rea 
4 : ilk eXp t Vii 
spread a litth ! t on t and put : ; 
1 i 
that over them ered with a litt ed 
to keep t g isk 1 le Ss igs Some- \ na 
7 } +4 ; Be oe : 
times, besides atten 1 Lie ‘ we to N ern \ N 
stimulate the cir ition Let m have a flesh- Dens a \ 
glove and give himself a g 1 rub down with it : ; 
after his bath. It is not usual for a boy of that Of g : \ 
‘ @ ‘ ‘ + ‘ “ « , 
age to get them; they are generally so active, Rios : 
. a k \ 
and that keeps up the circulation. However, I 
‘ Liil i W il 
hope these suggestions will be helpful. ‘ | 
i wint, beca a 
fo Improve Gravy. Pearl (Doncaster).—It ike, < 
is true that the t fa kilful « K > ik 1 
ability to make g 1 gravy. I will tell y A KitcukeN HIN . 4 | 
what I consider quite the best way t eta t the table 
it. Take about 1 teaspoonful of Bisto and mix , the A ; t | 
it with about a { tf wari, not hot, wa Ca 


baking-tin hen | 1 the Bisto and water 1 had bette 
and, stirring all t ‘ t l p \1 | 4 
lei t 1 \ made, wit t ra 





appet vy ee 
adjunct \ ‘ t can t « 

used for grav Duta to improve th i\ I 1 

ot ips a | tew i . % ta ‘ p A 





lhe « ch ery cheerful a : 
Dice, and I am i ! var 
ge that hit I Id . 
tainly have a 1 - ‘ 
pas-nht for t " a ttleful 
ite I ish i i ra p i 
tr i n i nbder f th no 2a 1 









The woman wh« 
uses Lux need never 
worry about her 
hands. Lux is as mild BS 
as the finest toilet “2 
soap: it leaves the im 


bands white and soft 


Lux for everything 
you wash yourself 





It is the softness and loose texture — easy as washing your hands. he 
of wool that makes it warm. To — filmy Lux diamonds are made to 
keep the warmth in woollens wash 1 nstantly into a rich foam 
them only with Lux — scarves, t magic cleansing power, 
Jumpers, woolly coats, woven yet is centle to the trailest 





und ‘rwear—even rugs and 
7 sg ge gg vel _ cae Gane acinar mart EAN a 
cma? a cartor, So-called | substitutes, sold 

: loose, are thick shreds of ordinary 
In fact use Lux for everything soap. Lux is unique : make sure 
you wash yourself. It is just as you get Lux. 


OSL 








A 
tel 
wing, W 
you k 
Lux. | 
Port § 
wt 
You simply toss 
the tilmy Lux 
‘ diamonds into 
S ‘ hot water, 
< > « - 











Glorious Fruit— 
Bonny Youngsters 


l-ruit means health foi voung and old. There i 
the ring of delight and health in the verv names 
of Apples, Oranges, Pears and Grapes. Help 
voursel f freely to all their wealth of flavour and 


FOOt Iness. 


Eat More Fruit 


Ask your fruiterer for the new book, ™ | 


id SO pages, contamineg \v tluable advice | 
V4 


7 
man and nearly 200 fruit re Ipes, et 
your fruiterer’s name and addres witl 


will be sent you post Tree 





